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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The last of the Coronation visitors are taking leave. 
During the week Sir Edmund Barton has sailed for 
Australia, going by way of Canada and has expressed 
himself—perhaps because he could not help it—thor- 
oughly satisfied with the success of the conference. Sir 


Wilfrid Laurier is now in Paris where he has been 
semi-officially received. His relation to France as repre- 
sentative of the French-Canadians, has perhaps no near 
parallel in history. It is a particularly happy result of 
colonisation that these French subjects should keep 
their affection for their hereditary land without laps- 
ing in loyalty to the Government under which they live. 
On his way Sir Wilfrid Laurier visited Jersey and he 
will continue his journey to Rome. Mr. Seddon will 
be the last of the Premiers to leave. He too will visit 
Canada on the way and the increase of knowledge won 
in this tour of the world by the colonial Prime Ministers 
is no negligible quantity in imperial politics. It will 
do perhaps more good than the conference. When 
Mr. Seddon too is gone and the tumult of talking is over, 
we shall have more time and opportunity for thinking 
of what steadfast good has resulted from this gathering ; 
but as it seems to us the personal acquaintance of the 
men will come first in importance. 


Every critic and most “descriptive” writers have 
lamented the absence of foreign ships from the naval 
review, but if something of splendour was sacrificed 
something of meaning was gained. The only foreign 
nations represented were the Japanese, Italian and 
Portuguese, precisely the three and only foreign 
countries whom we can claim as friends in any fuller 
sense than of not being diplomatically unfriendly. The 
review itself, as in 1897, was interrupted by a thunder- 
storm. The dense darkness enhanced the grandeur 
of the illuminations at night; but on Monday the 
complicated manceuvres which had been prepared were 
prevented by mist and bad weather. On Saturday the 
sea was not rough; the review went generally well 
enough ; and if some of te ships were not first-class 


foreign squadron was called upon to reduce its strength 
by a single vessel. _ 


At the end of last week and the beginning of this 
the general public were allowed to visit the Abbey 
on payment of sixpence and so many people availed 
themselves of the opportunity that the queue ex- 
tended at one time for more than a mile and in all 
nearly £5,000 has been collected from visitors. It is a 
question what shall be done with the money. At first, 
before it was realised that the crowds would be so great, 
it was intended to give the money to local charities. It 
is now proposed to give some of it to the Hospital 
Fund, which has been increased this week by a gift of 
£10,000 from an Indian visitor, the Maharajah of 
Gwalior. But if, as one hopes, many of the people who 
went to the Abbey were attracted not only by curiosity 
but by some reverence for the building and for the 
sanctity of the great ceremony, it would be appropriate 
that the surplus left over, after the local charities had 
received reasonable sums, should be devoted to the 
fabric of the building itself which is continually suffer- 
ing from want of money for repairs. 


If there have been many departures there has been 
one important arrival. On Monday the Shah was met 
at Dover by Prince Arthur of Connaught and reached 
Victoria Station, where the Prince of Wales awaited 
him, at midday. On Wednesday he journeyed down to 
Portsmouth and had an interview with the King who 
expressed a natural regret that he was unable himself 
to entertain his visitor in London. It is natural to 
recall the visit of the Shah’s father some years ago and 
the comparison gives many suggestions of the advance 
made in the interval. The present Shah has been con- 
tinually busy not only with official ceremonies but with 
the inquiry into English commerce and ways of life. 
He has also found time to enjoy a number of the enter- 
tainments of London. The original term of his visit 
seemed so short both for seeing what he wished to see 
and receiving the hospitality which we wish to give 
that he has been strongly urged and may consent to 
extend the period. 


Both in his own person and as ruler of Persia the 
Shah is a monarch to whom the country should wish 
to extend every courtesy. ‘‘ East is East and West is 
West” and there is no reason why the two should not 
meet as often as possible. Persia lies next to India, a 
country where East and West are brought more closely 
together than in any country in the world; and there 
is every reason both in policy and for the sake of their 
own education why the people of this country should 
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do all ma to appreciate the spirit of Eastern 
empires. e should feel some gratitude to the Shah 
for making a visit which necessarily means to him a 
more serious undertaking than a restless colonising 
people can appreciate. In spite of storms of rain large 
crowds waited to cheer the Shah on his arrival. Is it 
too much to hope that the zeal which led them so to 
receive him will induce some of them to Jook up the 
map and history of Persia ? 


Sir Redvers Buller has had his way ; all the docu- 
ments that have definite reference to his communica- 
tions with General White in Ladysmith have now been 
published. It must have been on grounds of abstract 
justice, not for the sake of personal justification, that 
General Buller was so anxious for the whole truth. 
There are two new facts in these dispatches. General 
Buller knew some time before he sent the ‘‘ spatch- 
cock ” telegram just how long General White thought 
that he could hold out; and the point is vital in 
connexion with his advice to General White to make 
terms. But the surprise of the new document is 
General Buller’s refusal to believe that Lord Roberts’ 
march up the Orange River Colony could benefit the 
army on the Tugela. Lord Roberts suggested the 
wisdom, in case the relief should seem impossible, of 
General Buller waiting inactive on the Tugela till the 
effect of Lord Roberts’ march was felt ; and General 
White heliographed to say that the fear of this advance 
was already apparent in the Boer forces. Nevertheless 
General Buller to the end refused to concede the point 
and insisted on it that General White was merely 
maintaining a brave appearance, or, in his phrase, 
keeping a stiff upper lip. The new facts, if we except 
the tone of the last letter to Lord Roberts, neither 
condemn nor exonerate: but they well illustrate the 
meaning of obstinacy. 


Who can now say that he does not know all there 
is to know about the three Boer generals? The cut 
and texture of their clothes have been minutely 
described. We know that General Botha was in- 
vincible at deck quoits and that De Wet spent the 
voyage in his cabin writing a book. The name of the 
tailor who made the frockcoats in London is an open 
secret; and the tempers and intentions of the generals 
are common property. The foreign press has filled the 
deficiencies in the English. The silly and noisy greet- 
ing given to the generals in London is quoted as 
witness to England’s magnanimity. The refusal to 
goto the naval review, for which in spite of the many 
denials the invitation was received at Madeira, is put 
down as a rebuff to Mr. Chamberlain. The generals 
themselves neither did nor said anything that was 
unworthy while they were in England. It was natural 
for them not to wish to be part of the show at the 
naval review but they were glad on the following day 
to have an interview with the King. Now that they 
have given up the tour in Holland it is probable that 
they will be back in England in a week or so when 
we hore the populace will greet them with more dignity 
and the press with fewer personalities. 


Their visit to Holland, where they have attended the 
funeral of General Lucas Meyer, was partly no doubt in- 
tended tu settle matters with Mr. Kruger and Dr. Leyds. 
There were accounts to be revised and a large amount of 
money to be parcelled out and the question of the sale 
of some Netherlands Railway shares to be settled. But 
both in England and in Holland they have remoter and 
more essential objects which they are too acute as diplo- 
matists to wish to appear on the surface. General 
Botha perhaps gave a glimpse of his intentions in his 
first speech in Holland when he said that he represented 
‘fone of the most ruined people, ruined only because 
we have done our duty and defended our liberty and 
independence”. General De Wet went further yet : he 
looked for the support of Holland in the future. If 
this means anything, it means that intrigue is to be-part 
of the general orders when the new campaign is begun. 
It will be well in the near future not to forget these 
lapses in diplomacy as glosses on that compromising 
letter of Mr. Schalk Burger. We have no sort of 
reason for supposing that the intention there expressed 


to lie low and bide their time has been revoked either by 
him or his followers. 


The Cape Parliament was opened on Wednesday and 
Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson gave some sketch of the 
Bills that it was intended to introduce. The first must 
necessarily be an indemnification of all concerned in 
acts committed under martial law and as soon as the 
measure is passed martial law in the Colony will.cease, 
It is proposed to prohibit the introduction into the 
Colony of Asiatics other than British subjects and of 
undesirable persons ; and totally to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicants to aboriginal natives. In addition to the 
£30,000 already contributed by the Colony to the navy 
a Bill will be submitted providing for the payment of 
an extra £20,000. Taking into account the Railway 
and Loan Bills, the propased .expenditure is large but 
the Governor maintains that the “‘ large and continuous 
expansion of trade” fully justified the increase. Such 
are the Government Bills ; but the whole interest will 
centre in the attitude of the parties towards other 
questions. There are measures on which the Progres- 
sives are bent that find no place in the speech from the 
Throne. In the meantime the Progressives have sub- 
stituted Dr. Smartt for Sir Gordon Sprigg as leader of 
the party. 


From the moment of the first rumour of Mr. Morgan’s | 
shipping combine the proposal for a fast-service between 
England and Canada began seriously to be canvassed. 
The present danger is not so much a want of interest 
in the scheme as a too great eagerness which may lead 
the Government into some ill-considered and costly 
venture. At present the service between Liverpool and 
Montreal fights in vain against the competition with 
the Liverpool and New York lines and is avoided by 
many people because of the undoubted dangers from 
ice and fog. It is suggested that both passenger and 
freight service, running part of the year to Montreal, 
part to Halifax, should be substituted and perhaps 
subsidised. But there are objections both to the subsi- 
dies and the change of route. It would be wiser first to 
save the additional time and to avoid the danger of 
weather by making Halifax the terminus all the year 
round. If Galway were substituted for Liverpool, the 
sea route would become 1,000 miles shorter than 
the distance between Liverpool and New York and the 
sea could be crossed in three days instead of seven or 
eight. There are no difficulties which are insuperable 
about connecting Galway with London and Halifax with 
Montreal ; and in point of economy the essential advan- 
tage of the new route would be that two steamers would 
suffice where four were wanted on the longer journey. 
The whole scheme was carefully worked out in Canada 
long ago and has since come before all the experts and 
on this ground alone should be fully considered by our 
Government before any other proposal is adopted. The 
case is excellently put by a Montreal correspondent, 
Mr. Robert Reford, to the ‘‘ Times ” of 21 August. 


All those who know Mr. Parkin and the history of 
his work will feel that the trustees of Mr. Rhodes’ will 
have chosen in him the right man to organise the 
scheme for the Colonial and American Scholarships at 
Oxford. Mr. Parkin is one of the few men who have 
set out to ‘‘stump the empire” with a definite view 
of going to the root of imperial questions. He has 
acquaintance, one may say, friendship with most of 
the leading men through the colonies. Among other 
accomplishments he is largely responsible for inspiring 
Lord Rosebery with his colonial philosophy. As head 
of Upper Canada College in Toronto Dr. Parkin, to 
give him his Canadian title, has acquired just the sort of 
scholastic knowledge which will fit him for his new 
task and he has had particular opportunities for know- 
ing the ways of the Toronto and McGill Universities. 
Though not an Oxford graduate he lived there long 
enough to know its leading men and its traditions, and 
has something of Mr. Rhodes’ enthusiasm for the 
spirit of the place. It must be a year or two before 
the scheme can be perfected; but it is something to 
know that Mr. Parkin’s fervour will force him into 
perpetual energy till the work is finished. 
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From the report furnished to the Royal Society by 
Dr. Anderson and Dr. Flett on the volcanic eruptions 
in the West Indies it appears that, while the Soufriére 

-eruption in S. Vincent had as its first incident the 
eruption of clouds of steam from the lake in the craters, 
the Mont Pelée eruption began with the flow of mud lava. 
{n the former case also the Soufriére retains its original 
form, there being no new fissure, whilst in the 
latter it was through a fissure newly opened that the 

-lava poured. The actually destructive element in both 
was what is described as a strange black cloud laden 

- with hot dust which suffocated and blasted every living 
thing in its path, though it passed swiftly. Escape was 
cut off by the appalling circumstance that the rivers 
and streams had become boiling hot and retreat was 
impossible. Repetitions of these phenomena, with the 
terrific flashes of lightning illuminating the black 
cloud which so impressed the survivors, were witnessed 
by Dr. Anderson and Dr. Flett. The great black cloud 
rolling with terrific velocity is the feature which appears 
to distinguish the West Indian eruptions from other 
volcanic outbursts : and its composition is described as 
a mixture of dust and gas—the latter steam with some 
sulphurous and perhaps other acids—which behaved in 
many ways as a fluid. 


A statue of the late Empress Frederick was unveiled 
on Tuesday at Homburg and after the ceremony the 
German Emperor made a speech of real eloquence on 
the life and character of the Empress. There was no 
need to strain the panegyric. The long succession of 
her sorrows, which brought to the Empress a rare 
amount of popular sympathy, at no time checked her 
zeal for the ‘‘development of the beautiful in art and 
artistic products” and the long list of educational and 
philanthropic institutions due to her energy and will 
remains as a witness to her unselfish life. If here and 
there the wording of his speech recalled the common- 
places of panegyric, the German Emperor spoke worthily 
of her who continued to the end to exercise strong 
influence on his own character and non-political 
ambitions. 


The rejection of Mr. Dunbar-Buller and the election 
of Mr. Sloan is another condemnation of the electors 
of Belfast. , Mr. Sloan is an extreme Orangeman, an ex- 
treme ‘‘ ascendancy man”, a violent opponent of Roman 
Catholicism and though he was only known to the 
electors a few months before the election, his success 
as a ‘‘ sub-contractor for the cementing of slips’ floors ” 
and the loudness of his anti-Popery cries were sufficient 
to ensure success: his philosophy was typical of the 
electorate. English people are apt to dichotomise 
{rishman into Nationalist and Belfast Orangeman and 
their disgust at the extremes of Anglo-Saxon senti- 
ment which have been reached in Belfast has done 
more than anything else to keep the bulk of English 
people intentionally ignorant of the Irish. This un- 
fortunate prominence of Belfast, due largely to its 
industrial energy, is particularly disastrous to the 
Unionists of the South and West of Ireland, whose 
political work on behalf of unity has not been the less 
good because it has avoided narrowness and noise. 
One can only hope that the fluent Mr. Sloan will not by 
much speaking in Parliament continue to alienate 
English sympathy from Irish politics. In the second 
election of the week Mr. Forster was returned for 
Sevenoaks by 892 votes. The majority was naturally 
much reduced. It is remarkable that the poll was 
bigger by nearly 1,400 than in 1900. 


Parallel with the bigotry of Dissenters over the Educa- 
tion Bill is the unlovely enthusiasm with which the Low 
Church press is hailing M. Combes’ bullying of the nuns 
in Brittany. Here, however, we think that the gentlemen 
of the ‘‘ Record” newspaper and such like suffer from 
nothing worse than an incurable Philistinism. Other- 
wise if we thought that they realised they were support- 
ing atheism, we should say that the sooner they betook 
themselves to the worst sort of Masonic lodges in France 
and relieved the Church.of England of their presence the 
better. We think however that it is their Philistinism 
only which in this respect has blinded them alike to the 
feelings of gentlemen and Christians. Let it suffice to 
appeal from these new to the old evangelicals. At the 


close of the eighteenth century Evangelicalism in spite of 
religious differences held out a hand of sympathy 
to the unfortunate French priests, whom the 
First Revolution drove to its shores, in spite of 
Protestant prejudice stood side by side with 
Catholic Powers for Christian civilisation against 
Jacobinism, in spite of the failure of the Continent 
braced up England to defy and beat the First Napoleon. 
Evangelicalism then moulded English thought and 
rolled back European revolution because it stood mainly 
for positive principles. To-day atleast a section of Evan- 
gelicalism has fallen from its high estate, because it has 
placed partisan negations before either positive Chris- 
tianity or civilised manners. 


During the week the full Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Housing Clauses in Private Bills has 
been issued to the public. Speaking generally the 
Committee was obtained to revise the clauses inserted 
in private aad local bills, which were originally 
intended to secure the re-housing of people of 
the working classes who were dispossessed by rail- 
way companies, and other public bodies, who acted 
under statutory powers for compulsorily acquiriog 
property. Experience had proved them to be ineffective 
and the Committee has examined this whole subject 
with care and done something, we believe, to render a 
most necessary object more likely to be attained. Its 
recommendations can hardly be stated in a note, but we 
have already discussed the whole Report in detail in 
our issue of 9 August under the title of ‘‘ Parliament 
and Housing”. 


The annual conference of the co-operative societies 
was opened at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday with 
Mr. Fenwick M.P. as its President. It would appear 
that the past year has seen little change in the position 
of the co-operative movement. War and prosperity— 
a curious combination—are accountable for its languor. 
Co-operative production, the test of progress in the 
larger aims of the societies, remains very much at the 
Stage it reached years ago, and does not seem to 
make much advance. It is on this that the chief 
interest of co-operation depends, and the distributive 
organisation only marks the societies as thrift societies 
in hostility to retail dealers. For the present the feeling 
of these latter classes is in greater antagonism to them 
than is aroused in any quarter even by their profession 
of socialistic aims. Mr. Fenwick explained very cor- 
rectly the natural connexion that exists between co- 
operation and trades unionism, and all other forms of 
workmen’s associations, where the relations of labour 
and capital are the real bond of union and their aims 
much the same. The justification of both lies in the 
fact that they tend to work out a more or less clearly 
defined, or undefined, socialism by peaceful and not 
politically revolutionary methods. We only doubt 
whether co-operators as such are quite as conscious as 
trade unionists of their intentions. 


The charter for the ‘‘ British Academy for the Pro- 
motion of Historical, Philosophical and Philological 
Studies” has been granted and bears the date of 
8 August. However excellent may be the intention of 
the Academy one may hope that the forty-nine original 
Fellows, an admirably representative body, will some 
day find a title more capable of popular use. The 
object of the Academy is to fill the gap that has 
remained since the Royal Society began to specialise 
on natural science. Literature as such is still out in 
the cold, apparently for the reason that no one could 
say at what point literature merged into journalism or 
book-making ; and the example of France does not 
tempt to imitation. Since January three of the most 
distinguished of the proposed Fellows have died: Dr. 
Gardiner, Dr. Davidson and Lord Acton, all of them 
chiefly concerned with history. Of course the new list 
includes Lord Rosebery ; and as if to weigh without 
prejudice the learning of the two political parties Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Lecky are Fellows with Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. John Morley. 


The weather of the past week has seriously spoiled 
the most beautiful of all country scenes: the gathering 


in of the harvest. Farmers throughout the country are 
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in the irritating position of seeing really fine crops, 
heavy both in ear and straw, ruinously damaged by 
twenty-four hours of rain. We should be in the second 
or third week of harvest, but it has been impossible to 
gather the corn that has been cut and much that was 
ready for the machine—how much better “sickle” 
would sound—has been so flattened by the heavy rain 
that the cost and labour of cutting will be at least 
doubled. In many places it will be altogether impos- 
sible to use the machines and the heavier the crops— 
they are especially heavy in the fen districts where the 
machines are most successfully used—the greater the 
loss. The only hope for the farmer is an immediate 
spell of sunny weather. If he does not get it, the grain 
will begin to grow and disease will attack other crops 
such as potatoes, which already show signs of serious 
damage. 


A new and interesting department is to be added 
to the Swanley Agricultural College in Kent. This 
college trains women in horticulture, fruit-growing, 
dairy work, bee-keeping, as well as marketing and 
book-keeping—in short in everything that is needed 
in modern scientific garden and farm work. So 
thorough is the training that out of thirty - two 
students who left the college last session, twenty- 
seven immediately obtained profitable posts. It is clear 
that the college supplies a recognised want. But it is 
now to be put to a still more urgent purpose. A 
colonial branch is to be established at Swanley College 
with a special view to the immediate demand for com- 
— women in South Africa, and a house is prepared 
or their reception. It is decidedly a step in the right 
direction. It is said that 70,000 women are wanted in 
South Africa—to say nothing of other colonies—and it 
is absolutely essential that those who go out should be 
of the right sort, trained to the work that has to be 
done. No doubt the college at Swanley can only do a 
little towards this end, but every little helps, and we 
advise those who are interested in the matter to apply 
for information to the Hon. Secretary for the Colonial 
Training Branch, Miss G. M. Godden, Ridgfield, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 


There has been a very decided improvement in the 
tone of markets this week and, taking into considera- 
tion that the holidays are now in full swing, business 
may be considered fairly active. Consols have been 
exceptionally weak with a fall of 4 to 953; one reason 
for this was stated to be the imminence of the Trans- 
vaal loan but it is more probable that the real reason 
was the selling from abroad as it is known that the 
account open for the rise is to a great extent foreign. 
Home rail traffic returns were satisfactory but not 
sufficiently so to have any but a passing influence on 
the market. American rails have maintained the 
advance noticed last week and in many cases prices are 
higher, but yesterday there was a decided reaction on 
profit taking and the absence of any announcement 
regarding the formation of a Southern holding com- 
pany; advices however from New York are still in 
favour of the market. It is stated that the directors 
of the Southern Pacific have decided to recommend the 
creation of $ 100,000,000 four per cent. bonds for the 
purpose of providing improvements and equipment for 
the railway ; the bonds will be convertible into stock at 
par any time within twenty-five years. 


In the mining section South African shares remain 
active and the buying at the beginning of the week 
was distinctly good, being for the most part in 
small lots on behalf of genuine investors, but 
within the last day or two it has become more 
speculative. The statistics of the Government 
Mining Engineers branch of the Department of 
Mines are certainly not in accordance with the very 
gloomy views recently taken with regard to the 
labour outlook on the Rand, the improvement shown is 
small but still there seems to be a steady increase; in 
July 1901 it is stated 14,596 natives were at work, in 
January 1902 23,429 and in June 34,352 and according 
to the returns of the Native Labour Association 5,291 
natives were recruited during July. Consols 95. Bank 
rate 3 per cent. (6 February). 


THE BOER GENERALS AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


HE amiable incidents which have marked the 
arrival of the Boer generals in England, and their 
wise refusal to play into the hands of the Anglophobe 
element in Holland and Belgium, must not make us 
forget the realities of the situation in South Africa. The 
Boers have submitted, but they are not yet reconciled 
to our rule. Many years must pass, and many 
things must be done, before we can feel assured that no 
subsequent effort will be made by them for the recovery 
of their independence. The public utterances of these 
very Boer generals, with their veiled allusions to the 
future, should serve to put us on our guard ; even if we 
had not the record of a hundred years’ dealings with 
their people to help us to the truth. The Flag has 
gone, they say, but the Folk and the Land remain. So 
long as this is so, there is hope that the Flag will come 
back. It is not for the Boer generals to say how 
and when; but it is significant that while they 
bade their countrymen in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony be loyal to the new Government, 
they told their Afrikander kinsmen at the Cape and 
their sympathisers at The Hague to think of them as a 
people who still cherished the ideal of a national 
existence. Such utterances need not disturb us. They 
are the natural expression of a natural feeling. In so 
far as concerns their action after the conclusion of the 
war we have no reason to complain of the conduct of 
Generals Botha, De La Rey, and De Wet. They loyally 
co-operated with the military authorities in South 
Africa ; and we are bound to regard their presence in 
this country as evidence of an intention to give no less 
loyal assistance to the Colonial Office. But it is our 
business to change the social and political conditions of 
South Africa so completely that this desire on the part 
of the Boers for a continued national existence—which, 
as we have said, is a perfectly natural feeling at the 
present time—may give place to a desire, no less strong 
and sincere, to participate in the life of the British Empire. 
We need not assume, therefore, that the Boer leaders are 
either unable or unwilling to give us effective assistance 
in the critical stages of the work of settlement because 
they indulge in sentimental regrets for the old order of 
things. Nevertheless we cannot rely upon their co- 
operation ; or rather we must be prepared to find their 
present co-operation withdrawn, when a certain stage 
of progress has been reached. After all it is we—and 
not they—who are responsible for the well-being of the 
race whom we have incorporated into the Empire at 
such cost. From this responsibility the right of control 
cannot be separated. It is for us to exercise that 
control; to use such foresight that the temptation to 
rebel may never be placed again before the Boers ; and 
to take such measures from the first that ambitious or 
mischievous persons, whether in Europe or in South 
Africa, may learn that neither opportunity nor excuse 
for playing the part of political agitators any longer 
exists. 

But though it is right that we should realise the 
difficulty of the task of racial amalgamation as well as 
its necessity, there is no reason why we should not 
recognise the progress which has been made already 
towards the solution of the problem of South African 
administration. In the first place we know what we 
have to do, and in the next, we have already begun to 
do it. The line of cleavage which has separated Dutch 
and English for a hundred years into countrymen and 
townsmen must be removed by placing Englishmen 
upon the land, side by side with the Boers and the 
Afrikanders. That cardinal fact we know; and we 
know, too, thanks to the Land Settlement Commission 
and Mr. Willcocks’ Report, that before any sufficient 
body of British settlers can be introduced into South 
Africa for this purpose, works for irrigation and water 
storage must be constructed, the railway system must 
be extended and improved, and the conditions of rural 
life in South Africa as hitherto existing must be 
altogether changed and improved. Both the necessity 
and the possibility of these measures are admitted: 
their execution is only a question of ways and means. 
For the present, however, the energy and resources of 
the Civil Government in the new colonies have been 
largely absorbed in the task of repatriating the Boers. 
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It is not surprising that this circumstance should have 
produced some manifestation of impatience on the part 
of the British inhabitants. To have had what was 
left of the railway system by the military authorities 
practically monopolised in the interest of the Boers— 
their late enemies—just at a time when the British were 
eager to resume their industries, and make good the 
ravages of the war, must have been a trying experience 
for the refugees. And yet of all the necessary things 
that had to be done, this restoration of the Boers to 
their farms was the one thing most necessary. A dis- 
contented Boer population would have made industrial 
progress impossible. And apart from ‘the immediate 
necessities of the situation, to promote the material 
prosperity of the Boers is a wise as well as a just policy. 
For the present the surest method of reconciliation is 
to divert the Boer minds and energies from political 
speculations to their own private concerns. But even 
with this difficult and necessary business of repatriating 
the Boers upon his hands, Lord Milner has lost no 
opportunity of immediately establishing upon the land 
such suitable British settlers as the war had brought to 
South Africa, and for the acquisition of land areas 
which can be thrown open subsequently to British 
immigrants, when circumstances admit of colonisation 
ona larger scale. While as for the readjustment of the 
industrial conditions of the Transvaal, and the settle- 
ment of those wider questions of fiscal policy and native 
administration which have arisen out of the change of 
government, we know that these matters have long 
occupied the attention of Lord Milner and his 
associates. But here again both patience and 
circumspection are necessary. The Transvaal ad- 
ministration, Lord Milner pointed out to the 
mining community of Barberton, are in a position of 
peculiar difficulty. On the one hand they are pressed 
to pass immediately the most important measures 
affecting the present and future well-being of the 
country, and on the other they are urged to make no 
new laws without first obtaining the opinions of all 
sections of the community. But in spite of this he was 
able to assure them that progress was being made in 
all directions ; and that when once the railways were 
freed from the more pressing demands of the military 
authorities, 'the congestion of the traffic between the 
ports and the inland towns would be relieved. 

In South Africa itself the present week has been 
marked by two events which taken together serve to 
‘throw an instructive light upon the very complex con- 
ditions under which the work of political recon- 
struction is proceeding. In the Cape Colony the 
Parliament has met after two years of virtual sus- 
pension. The Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, proposes 
to carry out by the aid of Dutch votes a policy which 
is condemned by three-fourths of the party of which 
he was the leader. In the meanwhile the Progressive 
members who advocated the suspension of the Cape 
Constitution have held a meeting at which they have 
decided to support their former leader in securing the 

assage of the Indemnity Bills, but at the same time to 
insist upon the introduction of a Seditious Practices 
Bill. This measure they regard as necessary to protect 
the British and Dutch loyalists from the boycotting and 
other persecutions of the Dutch majority who openly 
sympathised with the Boers in the war. Whether the 
Progressives will be able to secure their object remains 
to be seen. On the other hand, on the Randt we have 
the appearance of the Transvaal Political Association 
which is to hold its first formal meeting at Johannesburg 
to-day (Saturday). The Association has no shred of 
legislative or administrative authority. It is merely 
a vehicle, voluntarily formed, to give expression 
to the opinions of the industrial section of the 
inhabitants of the Colony. At the same time a 
representative body of this kind, so far as we under- 
stand its present objects, should serve a useful purpose 
in keeping the executive in touch with the public needs 
during the necessary period of Crown Colony govern- 
ment. In any case the simultaneous appearance of 
these two bodies, with their contrasting circumstances, 
is a significant indication of the necessity for that 
complete reconstruction of the political fabric in South 
Africa which has been more than once advocated in 
these columns. 


BACK TO FUSTIAN. 


WE suppose we shall be safe in describing the 
Naval Review as the grand finale to a long 
period of national excitement, severely sustained at a 
very high pitch. True the Shah is here and the Boer 
generals may come back, but the public seems inclined 
to take the Shah with equanimity and is hardly likely 
to repeat the childish ecstasy which exhibited itself for 
the benefit of Generals De La Rey, de Wet, and Botha. 
It was surely not the way to impress these stern soldiers 
to show them that the British public loses its self- 
control with extreme facility. Welcome them cordially 
of course ; but it is possible to welcome a man without 
falling on his neck. It is indeed getting time to change 
our holiday clothes for the homely fustian of daily work. 
Knee-breeches and corduroys is what we want to see 
now. Sober clothing tends to sobriety of demeanour, and 
even assists a proper restraint of mind. The nation has 
had a very lively time, doubtless; we have shouted 
Rule Britannia with a vengeance; we have thrown up 
our caps and clapped; we have cultivated national 
sentiment to a high degree. These demonstrations, 
these spendings of passion, have their place. It is a 
good thing to have your feelings strongly moved at 
times ; it is right that your nerves should be strung 
tense ; but if repeated too often this becomes psycho- 
logical dram-drinking, steadily growing on the inebriate 
and steadily weakening in producing the effect required. 
We shall do ourselves no harm if we put away our 
flags and feathers—lay them up carefully, if you will, 
for another season—and look our daily work in 
the face. There seems very little danger of our for- 
getting that we are citizens of a great empire or that 
we are the finest people in the world. We might look 
at the other side with advantage, or at any rate try 
fairly to take stock of our position and see how we 
stand. In the race with other countries where are we, 
and how do we come out in comparison with our own 
record ? 

If we look at English public life, we may not, we 
cannot, be entirely pleased, but on the whole we may 
be fairly happy about it. Criticise in detail and 
criticism will never come to an end, but looked at 
from without, from a distance, (the only way to get a 
just view), public life in this country is seen to be 
quite tolerable. Undoubtedly, if an American, a 
Frenchman, an Italian or a Spaniard, the citizen 
in fact of any country which attempts the game of 
parliamentary government, were to enter upon a 
philosophic stock-taking of this nature, he would 
dismiss politics with a wave of the hand as past re- 
clamation. ‘‘La politique?” he would say, as did 
Maitre Labori to the Hardwicke Society, ‘‘ Mon 
dieu!” and he would say no more. In England the 
great majority who enter public life are gentlemen, and 
as men and citizens fairly represent the best elements 
in the population. Here politics attract good men as 
much as ever. The Government of the day always 
contains one or two of the ablest men in the country, 
and if it usually contains some of the least able as well, 
perhaps a just representation of the people demands 
the balance. Measures are of such infinitely little 
importance compared with men that we English may 
be fairly well content with our public life as it is, 
seeing that we live under a parliamentary and demo- 
cratic dispensation. 

The army we have heard much about of late. The 
war has shown one thing manorial that the 
English trooper has not deteriorated. e have to 
admit the lack of trained intelligence in the superior 
officers, which must be put down to defective or 
no education. Still we have at least one first-rate 
general, and the army has succeeded in doing 
what it was put to do. But in one respect it is 
most seriously and patently deficient—a deficiency the 
nation must make good at any cost—it is too small 
for the requirements of the Empire. This question of 
numbers we shall have to face whether we like it 
or not. If we do not face it now when we are 
strong, we shall some day be driven to do so by disaster. 
We shall, of course, try every expedient wise and un- 
wise, plausible and plainly silly ; and in the end, having 
shirked it until every conceivable alternative has been 
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proved a failure, we shall turn to conscription. Con- 
scription is certain ultimately to come; and there is no 
more practical and wholesome duty before the country 
than to look conscription in the face and get accustomed 
to the idea as quickly as it can. When the idea be- 
comes a fact, this terrible bogey and bugbear will be 
shorn of much of its terror. 

In trade we have very uphill work before us. We 
have been losing ground and not an inch shall we be 
allowed to regain without very hard fighting. We, as 
our readers are aware, believe that our retrogres- 
sion in trade, or at any rate our slower rate of 
progress, has for some time been largely due to the 
fiscal system of the country. And we believe that the 
nation will see that fiscal reform on the lines of pre- 
ferential tariffs is becoming imperative, and that in the 
near future public energy will largely be concen- 
trated on this issue. We recognise, of course, that 
many who agree with us that the position of this 
country in respect of trade is very unsatisfactory, that 
we are losing ground, yet do not accept our view on 
international trade policy. But even those who have 
the most robust faith in free trade will hardly deny that 
the Empire at present does not present a common 
front to the enemy in commerce; that for trade 
purposes we are practically so many comparatively 
small countries instead of one great empire ; and that if 
concentrated for purposes of foreign trade, the com- 
mercial energy of the empire must tell more in the race 
with other nations than it does now. To this aspect 
of imperial commonweal the Empire will surely soon 
address itself with purpose. 

Educationally it is not possible for us to congratulate 
ourselves. Higher education we have, and it is not 
ineffective. The great universities do their work well, 
as the Military Education Report lately testified, and, 
if the public schools are less intellectually efficient 
than Continental institutions of the kind may seem to 
be, they are certainly far more efficient in forming 
character, a greater educational result. But when 
we turn to the immense mass of children that are not 
sent to elementary schools, and cannot go to public 
schools or the universities, nothing could be worse 
than their educational position. Of these children the 
boys are really not educated at all. For the girls 
certain types of High Schools have made considerable 
provision ; but by no means adequate. This enormous 
class is taught by accident; it has no educational place 


‘in the country. Some attempt to deal with this crying 


national deficiency is made in the Education Bill now 
before Parliament in the direction of establishing 
authority to deal with secondary education and by co- 
ordinating it with the elementary system. The case of 
the latter is not so serious; but it is serious enough. 
There is no want of activity here, no want of 
apparatus of all kinds, but vast want of thought, a 
misconception of the object aimed at, promoted 
largely by partisan attitude resulting from popular 
elections for educational purposes. This last weakness 
the nation through Parliament is now occupied with. 
A better educational authority, with no election to face, 
will, we have good hope, take larger and longer views 
as to the right methods of elementary teaching. No 
observant person can help being struck with the ex- 
tremely small influence the years spent in school have on 
the elementary boy and girl in later life. The influence 
seems to wear off almost the moment the child is 
beyond the teacher’s ken. We must have a different 
type of teacher altogether—the teacher problem is 
among the greatest and the most insistent the nation 
has to tackle. 

In matters of social reform next to education comes 
the question of Housing. This is a mechanical matter 
and, complicated as it is, infinitely easier to deal with, 
far less complex, than those we have mentioned before ; 
far less difficult than moral questions such as those of 
drink and sex. Ifthe nation chooses to take up the 
housing question in earnest, it will sclve it. The 
sooner it does so, in every way the better ; for procras- 
tination in this matter is daily costing the nation very 
dear, not to speak of the pitiless sacrifice of individual 
children, women, and men. 

These are the matters, of those which collective 
agency can reach, that seem to us to press most urgently 


on the nation. If we cannot or will not face them to 
effect, our flags and cheering will be tinsel and tinkling 
indeed. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE BEFOGGED. 
HE more Sir Alfred Bateman’s memorandum on 


British and Foreign Trade, which we dealt with ° 


in its statistical bearings last week, is examined, the 
more evident does its ineptitude appear. We took no 
objection to its figures, but accepted them at their face 


value, because there was not the slightest reason to do ' 


more than this to show the utter futility of the apolo- 
getic remarks by which the compiler was constantly 
endeavouring to explain them away. There was no need 
to introduce other denominations of figures than he him- 
self employed ; such as Lord Masham has often quoted 
and which show that even the damnatory figures of the 
memorandum do not tell the whole depressing truth. 
One need not be an expert in the figures so as to make 
allowances here and deductions there. It is sufficient 
for any plain man to follow those given by Sir Alfred 
Bateman himself relating to our trade in every part of 
the world to become absolutely convinced that our 
manufacturing export trade has decreased over the 
periods he takes, is decreasing, and seems likely to 
decrease. We showed from his own statements that 
the manufactures which we send to China and Japan, 
to European countries, to South America and to South 
Africa have been steadily going down. More striking 
than this is the fact that our colonies in all parts of the 
world are conspicuous in the process by which what 
was British trade is being taken away by foreign rivals 
in a continuous if not in a striking annual amount. 
If a private manufacturer were losing his business in 
the same manner, he would say that it was being tapped 
and undermined by his rivals. Yet Sir Alfred Bateman 
keeps on repeating throughout his memorandum that 
there is nothing to show that while the export trade of 
our neighbours has been increasing our own export 
trade has been diminishing or even standing still, and 
that it yet remains the largest in actual volume of any 
other nation. 

But this is mere mental confusion. If an old firm in a 
growing neighbourhood, and the world is the neighbour- 
hood in this case of competition between international 
rivals, sees its business going down proportionately 


year after year while his fellow-tradesmen are increas- | 


ing theirs, it needs no prophet to foresee the end. 
Would Sir Alfred Bateman talk to the principals of this 
firm in the same way that he talks to the British people : 
and would they be really comforted if he did? One of 
the things he tells the nation which he would probably 
impress on the firm is: that there must be strenuous 
effort and careful and energetic improvement in method. 
The firm might reply, We do propose a new method 
and new organisation. There are certain promising 
customers of ours who for various reasons would 
prefer, if we would make some departure from our old 
terms of doing business, to deal with us instead of 
trading as they have been doing with the newer firms. 
We might secure their trade in this way, and instead of 
our sending to them a steadily decreasing quantity 
of goods we should be constantly sending them more, 
because their demand will go on increasing with the 
course of time. The reply of Sir Alfred would be: No 
I cannot advise that ; you must not give special terms 
to any class of customers ; the old firm never did that. 
Should we not say this was a remarkable example of 
mental confusion and perversity ? Yet this is 


‘exactly the kind of fog into which he invites 


the Board of Trade to immerse itself. When he 
is dealing with the country’s trade he sapiently remarks 
that the problem how best the country’s trade can be 
improved by reformed method is of vital interest, 
‘‘ though the assistance which the State can give in the 
matter must necessarily be of a limited character”. 
That remark, the last in the memorandum, is the key- 
note to the whole, and solves the mystery of the under- 
ground current of apology which runs through it from 
the beginning to the end. 

While in minimising the significance of the figures 
the report is obstinately optimistic,:in the view of 
practical advice it is stupidly pessimistic. It dis- 
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poses arbitrarily of the doctrine, which is really not 
so devoid of anything to be said in its favour as 
Sir Alfred assumes, that the State has some part to 
play in the concerns of trade as of other interests of a 
nation. If he is right, then he is right in what we 
term his pessimism which consists in the belief that 
little can be done except by individual effort and strenu- 
ousness. But at the best does he imagine that English 
commercial education and training could ever be so far 
superior to the German that we could make up our lost 
ground against them by improvements in these respects ? 
No! not even by the greater State aid now given to our 
people to which it is common knowlédge that the 
German’s present superiority in education is due. 
Again, does he expect Englishmen to regain their former 
position as against the Americans by surpassing them in 
business energy, and strenuousness, and devotion to 
the ideals of business life? Hardly we should think ; 
and if our material resources are not likely to give 
us the advantage in the future that we had in the past, 
then Sir Alfred Bateman, because he wants to turn out 
a Free-trade memorandum, lands himself and the Board 
of Trade into a dense fog of pessimism whose darkness 
is only irradiated by fitful gleams of complacent and 
unreasoning optimism. That is where the memo- 
randum leads on Sir Alfred Bateman’s principles ; 
and it condemned by anticipation any hopes founded on 
the attitude of the Conference of colonial representatives 
who, we suspect, were put hors de combat by a rigid 
application to them of the doctrines of Board of Trade 
officials who are in this state of mental fog. Is the at- 
tempt to bring the various members of the empire into a 
closer connexion of interests for trade purposes to become 
abortive by such a non possumus as is contained in the 
conclusion of this Board of Trade memorandum? It 
is essentially an effort, through the State, to strengthen 
the position of its members by State action, and it is 
prejudged and reduced to nullity beforehand by officials 
of a department which should at the least be free to 
interpret the facts with which it is most intimately 
concerned, without being committed by its officers 
to self-stultification in any efforts it may make. 
We should think the time has come for those who 
collect statistics for it to drop reiterating in muffled tones 
the maxims which no decent modern book on economics 
would permit to encumber its pages, though they would 
have been full of them in the days when the Naviga- 
tion Acts were repealed half a century ago. Let these 
obsolete statisticians confine themselves to their own 
business, and let statesmen see the facts clearly for 
themselves and not through a fog. If it were not too 
much to hope, we should like to think this might be the 
last of Board of Trade returns prepared by officials who 
are incapacitated from rendering practical help because 
they have made themselves impotent by slavish sub- 
servience to exploded theories. These voices from 
economic graves are not impressive: they are merely 
the twittering of the strengthless shades, whom the 
living only pity for their melancholy inability either to 
be still or to cross into the land of oblivion. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION OF SURFACES. 


[* would be excusable for an enemy to define Univer- 

sity extension as that which being extended ever 
so far in all directions never meets with any result. Its 
friends would say of its lectures that they hold out to 
all who would avail themselves the hope of easy know- 
ledge ; that for the first time they have brought within 
reach of everyone the wealth of modern science and 
research ; that they go a long way towards reaching 
that consummation, which everyone is now a good 
enough socialist to desire, equality of educational 
opportunity ; that they are to an elder public what the 
board schools are to the children. One might easily 
grant this last parallel without conceding undue merit 
to extension lectures. The name itself is unfortunate 
like very many other educational terms and unhappily 
suggests that old contrast of the formal logicians 
between “‘ extent” and ‘‘content”. The two are apt 
to vary inversely and width of extent generally to be 
compensated by restriction of content. 

At first sight there seems to be a pretty parallel 


between the scene at the annual summer meeting, held 
in the long vacation alternately at Oxford Sand 
Cambridge, and the Universities during term in]the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Then people of all 
sorts and conditions flocked up to Oxford in multitudes, 
a outnumbering the present list of undergraduates. 

hey were not exactly members of the University, 
though they were full of its spirit, and found what 
homes they could in any quarter of the town. All 
that most people know of these early students is that 
they were forbidden to play marbles on the steps of 
Queen’s and that they were so poor that the University 
was in the habit of turning pawnbroker to help them 
pay their small fees. But never was a time or place 
when education was more real. Men wrestled with 
bare texts, struggled to hear the great doctors and 
expressed an admiration for them as for the great ones 
of the earth; and they were as much in earnest as the 
Parisians, in an age when the discussion of the number 
of angels that could dance on the point of a needle 
divided a continent. Both in their number and in the 
strangeness of their mixture, as well as in their struggle 
for the cheaper lodging, the crowds that invade the un- 
happy Universities in the long vacation recall those early 
students. If they are not tempted ‘‘to play marbles 
on the steps of Queen’s” any porter will tell you of their 
tendency to desecrate the sanctity of the grass in the 
quads. They have also the same cosmopolitan air. 
Crowds of foreigners are among them, who attend 
all the lectures, heedless of the farrago of themes, in 
order to pick up English ; and you hear in the streets 
the accent of every county. But the parallel becomes 
a contrast when we get to the spirit of the twelfth 
and of the twentieth centuries. Who ever heard 
of an extension student wrestling with a text or 
of sacrificing personal discomfort for the sake of 
knowledge? The visit to the University is looked upon 
as a holiday jaunt, a picnic intellectual as well as 
alimentary, at which you pick up and swallow, if 
not digest, whatever comes to hand. The lecturers, if 
they are not of the quality of Grosseteste or Roger 
Bacon, are men skilled in their several subjects. But 
it is the object of each to make his theme easy, to give 
attractive conclusions, sketchy purviews, not to be dull, 
but so to lecture that each one of his audience may go 
away and write an essay on the subject,—which the 
lecturer will presently label with an a, /3 or y,—without 
troubling to look up sources. The desire of the bulk 
of the ‘‘ students”, of whom a huge proportion are 
women, is the same as that of the typical American girl. 
It is compulsory for her, if she is to be any success in 
society, to talk always and on any subject. Five 
minutes’ silence is fatal to her, for it is bad manners for 
a man to lead the conversation. Her education is 
therefore designed to give a sort of extended glibness 
and she studies—the number is quoted from a boast 
made the other day by one of the victims—seventeen 
subjects in the week. Anyone who has found himself 
in a roomful of extension students will know how 
nearly they approach this trans-Atlantic ideal of 
drawing-room omniscience. 

It would be unfair to take this summer picnic as a 
type of University extension in its highest development. 
But the syllabus that is now being gone through at 
Cambridge is in itself a criticism of the whole move- 
ment. On one day the two principal subjects were 
‘* Poverty in Provincial Towns” and ‘‘the Housing 
Problem” on which different speakers ‘‘ explained 
the obvious and expatiated on the commonplace”. 
Now, to quote the unique example of facetiousness 
in all Mill’s writings, ‘‘ imaginary axioms about nothing 
in particular” are all very well for a debating society 
in which no one need fetter his impartiality by weighing 
arguments ; and it may be an improving pastime to 
listen to such a debate or to take part in it. But to 
consider that this sort of thing is education is indeed 
to plant the tree of education upside down, with its 
‘leaves in the ground and its roots in the air”. And 
yet how many of those who flock, as they say, to ‘‘ the 
seats of learning” think that they have had extended 
to them the benefit of ‘‘litere humaniores”, that they 
are potential ‘‘ firsts” in Greats or the Tripos, Part II. 
It is in the interpretation of their intention that the 
chief danger of the lectures lies. 
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There is one virtue in extension, which is undoubted, 
though it has not found place in the testimonial of its 
supporters. These peripatetic lectures give a very 
pleasant opening for promising bachelors of arts who 
have done well in the schools. It gives them something 
to do directly they leave Oxford or Cambridge and 
perhaps helps them to smooth out the wrinkles in 
subjects on which they have had insufficient time to 
specialise. The teachers are enabled by it to teach 
themselves and to win the benefit of that special study 
which is discouraged in the learner. Take the ordinary 
student in a provincial town. One year his intellect 
will be stimulated by lectures on Greek history and he 
will learn to draw a plan of the battle of Marathon 
and perhaps will get by heart a verse of ‘‘ The Isles of 
Greece”. The next year he will think after a 
course of eight lectures that all he does not know 
about Early English architecture and transition-Norman 
is not knowledge. In the course of five or six years 
the five or six pigeonholes in his brain will be full. 
His knowledge will get mixed up and the omniscient 
student will find himself wondering in his dreams 
whether or no the mountains that ‘‘ look on Marathon ” 
are ‘‘ perpendicular” or have Corinthian bases. In 
all seriousness this fluttering from subject to subject, 
which is directly encouraged by the extension lectures, 
is too much strain for the intellectual machinery of 
many students. We know an actual case where an 
organiser of these lectures became so exhausted in the 
chase after elusive knowledge, got on the scent, as it 
were, of so many fresh foxes, that his mind gave way. 
He could not keep it up and it was two years before he 
could attend to his affairs. At provincial meetings of 
citizens called together to discuss what subject should 
be asked for, it is common to find all the more sensible 
proposals ruled out of order at once. ‘‘ Why we have 
had that before” is the argument and no one would 
risk her reputation for intelligence by opposing it; for 
to follow up one subject is a thing that no seeker after 
culture—with what rich suavity the word is pronounced ! 
—would dream of, in the provinces. 

A pleasant theory lies behind the idea of these 
lectures which caused an outburst of enthusiasm when 
they were first suggested. The folk, it was thought, 
would find their desire for knowledge stimulated and 
would be inspired to go on with subjects of which they 
were given a tempting glimpse. The lectures would 
‘*half reveal and half conceal” the wonders beyond 
and tempt to original research. But the result of 
giving people these tit-bits has been to encourage 
them to ‘‘grudge the throe” of personal effort. 
Much the same result has come about by the publica- 
tion of the little handbooks of science—Grant Allen’s 
for example,—which have lately become so popular. 
They make the thing so easy, so attractive. In a few 
hours you can steal the wealth amassed by years of 
hard work and if not ‘‘ conquer Berkeley with a grin”, 
for philosophy is not one of the popular subjects, at 
least refute Darwin with a gesture. No one, especially 
perhaps a boy or a woman, who has once found out that 
he can get along by easy theft will ever afterwards take 
kindly to hard work. Schoolmasters are beginning to find 
fault on the same ground with the very full notes which 
now swell out the school editions of the classics. There 
was a recent example of a boy who went successfully 
through a term without once looking at the text of his 
Horace in preparation. But he always learned the 
notes by heart! How many extension students have 
done as he: learned their notes by heart and then left 
the subject for ever. 

The organisers of the extension movement are partly 
aware of the weakness of the system. The popular 
lecture is usually followed by a real students’ class in 
which essays are corrected and questions asked. And 
there is no better education than good conversation. 
Here and there efforts have been made tq make the 
courses continuous. In Oxford, for example, the yearly 
lectures, not to be compared with the biennial picnic, 


dealt with history in successive centuries. Here 


and there in the North, where thanks to the 
sound sense of the people the system is at its best, 
real good has been done. The enthusiasm of the 
people is astonishing and by sheer force of their zeal 
they have converted popular lectures into effective con- 


tinuation classes. Thanks entirely to the coaching and 
lectures of an extension lecturer a young mechanic was 
lately enabled to win a Balliol scholarship for history ; 
and the example is not unique. It is a fair inference 
that one success of this sort is not an accident, but 
issues from the sound work of many genuine workers. 
It is because here and there such work of real educa- 
tional value is stimulated by extension lectures that 
one feels the greater regret in seeing stores of energy 
wasted in providing literary and scientific tit-bits which 
spoil the intellectual digestion of the students and are 
so far immoral that they teach conceit. If Socrates 
was the wisest of men because he alone knew that he 
knew nothing, where in the scale of wisdom do the 
extensionists come who are taught to think that they 
know something of everything ? 


VIVE LES SCURS! 


FTEN, within the last month, a month to be 
known henceforward as the month of expulsions, 

a cruel month, often have we recalled Madame Mathilde 
Serao’s masterly study of ‘‘ Sceur Jeanne de la Croix”. 
She, too, was expelled: she, a nun—a shy, timid 
woman, frail and gentle. Hers had been a peaceful 
life until the Italian commissary of police knocked at 
the convent gates, bade the Mother Superior and the 
Sisters disperse, depart, go anywhere. Which road, 
which refuge? The commissary only shrugged his 
shoulders, saying, ‘‘Go”. And out into the streets 
went Sceur Jeanne de la Croix trembling, terrified. 
Behind, the convent; over there, the city—from calm 
into tumult, strife. Soeur Jeanne then gained her first 
glimpse of the world : saw shabby streets, coarse faces, 
cruel actions: heard oaths, harsh voices: witnessed 
impertinences, vulgarities. Passers-by stared at the 
woman, for she was pale, and looked bewildered, and 
walked unsteadily ; but on and on went Sceur Jeanne 
de la Croix, into the heart of the city . . . There, 
let us leave her; leave her in order to recall another 
Sceur Jeanne, and Sceurs Madeline and Marie, and 
other Sisters. Pale, also, these women, and no less 
bewildered. We can see them still, although they said 
good-bye to Paris three weeks ago. We can see them 
walking through the streets, two by two, a long pro- 
cession. Expelled—but nevertheless escorted, sur- 
rounded. Hundreds of sympathisers marching by their 


side ; and at every window spectators. Policemen and . 
gendarmes motionless at street corners, and policemen | 


and gendarmes accompanying the procession. The 
traffic interrupted—and often rough omnibus drivers 
and monstrous cochers uncovered. Then, cheers and 
cheers, and the ringing cry—‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”. But 
like Sceur Jeanne de la Croix these Sisters appeared 
terrified ; and they scarcely glanced at the crowd, and 
they rarely spoke to one another. Each had her bundle, 
and clasped it closely. Poor little bundles—con- 
taining no doubt every belonging. Old Sisters 
and young Sisters; and here and there, priests. 
** Courage, ma Soeur”, said one of the latter, and 
the Sister tried to smile. It was dusty and it was hot. 
All sounds : the warnings of steam trams, the shouting 
of camelots, the orders of the police, and always the 
cheers. ‘‘ Au revoir, mes Sceurs”, cried a lady from a 
window, waving her handkerchief. ‘‘ Au revoir, mes 
Sceurs”, repeated gamins, for once serious. As in a 
dream, the Sisters slowly advanced ; then, the end, the 
Gare S. Lazare. Two by two they filed through the 
gates into the station, but only a few of their friends 
were allowed to enter also. In the waiting-room, they 
paused, stood silent, waited for a priest to return with 
the tickets and conduct them to the platform. Without 
the crowd was shouting ‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”, within the 
porters and officials touched their caps respectfully—but 
here he is, the priest. ‘‘Venez, mes Sceurs.” ‘‘ Nous 
vous suiverons, mon pére.” Out on to the platform 
then ; always two by two, always bewildered. Up, the 
platform, to that long train. Quite twelve priests to 
help the Sisters into their compartments, hand in their 
bundles afterthem. Benedictions, blessings—and again 
‘Courage, ma Sceur”. In this carriage sat Sisters 
seemingly unconscious; in that one was an old, old 
nun crying, and another holding fast a priest’s hand. 
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A shrill whistle, and the doors of the compartments 
closed less roughly than usual by an official. ‘‘ Vive 
Jes Sceurs” shouted at the top of his voice a grimy 
fellow who was working on an engine opposite. 
“‘Courage”, and ‘‘ Au revoir”; and ‘‘ Merci, mon 
pere”, and ‘‘ Priez pour nous, mon pére”’, and “‘ Adieu, 
mon pére”. And sobs, and tears. Then, the sound 
of steam ; and bareheaded on the platform the priests, 
the porters, the spectators watched the train move 
slowly out of the station. Not a face at the windows, 
though ; not a last glimpse to be gained of the Sisters. 
. . - Avother vision : and the scene, Brittany. If the 
Parisians respected and sympathised with the nuns, 
the Bretons loved theirs. And so—resistance. Sceur 
Jeanne was to be protected and her home was 
to be guarded day and night. Uncouth, brutal 
if you like, these peasants ; but tender upon 
this occasion and ready to sacrifice themselves. Old 
customs were abandoned and new ways introduced. 
One no longer retired at sunset and rose at five; one 
no longer thought only of the fields. No hours were 
kept—the peasant scarcely slept. And instead of 
ploughing and digging, he took to building palisades 
round Sceur Jeanne’s home and erecting barricades. 
How he worked and worked, and how he watched at 
night. Never were there longer vigils—for sentinels 
were stationed in the lanes and horsemen patrolled the 
country around for an entire fortnight. Ia quest of 
what? Soldiers, policemen, gendarmerie: the enemy. 
And, at intervals, the peasants prayed, and chanted 
hymns, and approached Sceur Jeanne’s home, shouting; 
‘‘Vive nos Scurs”. There were false alarms: sud- 
denly the tocsin sounded, summoning the sentinels 
and horsemen to the village square. Often did the 
bells ring out, and invariably the peasants answered 
the call. No-rest, no distractions; anxiety all the 
time, the keenest anxiety. And when the enemy 
arrived the peasants were prepared, and defended 
the Sisters with all their might, and drove the soldiers 
‘back again and again. Their wives assisted, and were 
injured. Only after a five hours’ battle did the Bretons 
give in. And then, when the Sisters issued from their 
schools, the peasants surrounded them and wrung 
their hands and shouted ‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”. And all 
the time the tocsin sounded and hymns were chanted 
and blessings were demanded. And most of the 
soldiers felt ashamed. Again, a station; once more, 
farewells. Expelled! ... 

So have the Sisters been banished at last, and so has 
the Frenchman displayed his anger at their departure. 
One Frenchman’s opinion has been ignored : he, then, 
must be a great man who has ventured to deal savagely 
with a body respected and admired by the entire 
country? In his own way a very great man? Some- 
thing of a Napoleon? All strength? Well—scarcely. 
The man is M. Combes: and who is M. Combes? 
Combes, Combes? Parisians asked themselves that 
question when he succeeded M. Waldeck-Rousseau two 
months ago. ‘‘Connais pas”, said the boulevardier. 
“* Mystére”, declared Paul of the Latin Quarter. ‘‘Un 
étranger sans doute”, guessed the Montmartrois. 
And then it was discovered that M. Combes had written 
books, and had been Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Bourgeois Cabinet. Not much, surely? No very 
glorious part? Rather a dismal record, in fact. Of 
all recent premiers, the obscurest ; and of all recent 
premiers, the most impudently ambitious. Said he, 
** Waldeck made his reputation by daring; I, in my 
turn, will be daring, and also become famous”. Thus, 
at least, does the Parisian explain M. Combes’ violent 
enforcement of the Associations Law. Certainly, to- 
wards the end, ‘“‘ Waldeck” was not popular, but to quote 
a boulevardier, ‘‘M. Combes’ arrival makes us regret 
even M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s departure”. And that 
is the opinion of Paris, from the Latin Quarter to Mont- 
martre, from the boulevards to black Belleville. Now 
and then, during our perambulations, we hear M. Combes 
described as a *‘ canaille”, an ‘‘idiot”, a ‘‘ brigand”, 
a “madman”; and in the Champs Elysé¢es café-con- 
certs, the centre of Paris at this season, each attack 
upon the Premier provokes loud applause. When a 
gamin feels dull, he, if no policeman be in sight, relieves 
his feelings by crying, ‘‘A bas Combes”. On the 
other hand if, he feel blithe, he shouts ‘Vive les 


Sceurs”. And Parisians smile upon him, and the 
policeman pays no heed. As for the Press it attacks 
M. Combes in fierce fashion, or ridicules him. And 
ridicule in Paris is more injurious than abuse, and so 
M. Combes must pale before the dialogues in the 
‘‘ Figaro”. Scene: M. Combes in his dining-room ; 
enter, three servants. Each servant asks the Premier 
whether he will have beds placed in his drawing-room 
and study. Why? asks M. Combes. And each servant 
replies that his brothers and sisters and cousins have been 
sent home since the expulsion of the Sisters, and that 
they have nowhere to sleep, and that M. Combes alone 
is responsible for this. And M. Combes lays beds and 
beds—so many beds that they have to be established 
in the hall and on the landings of the staircase. And 
children occupy his home and destroy his papers. 
Also, M. Combes is shown dismissing innumerable 
employés . . . because they have sisters ; again, he is 
seen ordering his coachmen to avoid the Rue Saints- 
Péres, the Rue Saint-Dominique, the Gare Saint 
Lazare, and threatens him with instant dismissal if he 
pass a religious school or church. ; 

Seriously, however, M. Combes is in an unenviable 
position, and to-day he must bitterly regret his daring. 
He is not to be seen abroad, driving; and many of his 
visits to the provinces have been postponed. He is 
‘le gros Combes”. He is caricatured in every illus- 
trated sheet, and he is condemned by the chansonnier 
and strolling singer. And, worst of all, he is snubbed 
by his colleagues and treated coldly by M. Loubet. 
Also, there is strife in the Cabinet; and no one 
seeks his intervention. General André and M. Camille 
Pelletan scowl at one another, and M. Rouvier scowls 
at M. Pelletan; and all three scowl at M. Combes. 
He, as Premier, would make peace ; but General André, 
who has become proud, whose white steed at the 
Military Review has been compared to General 
Boulanger’s black charger—significant, that—looks 
down upon the obscure M. Combes, and M. Pelletan— 
who is fiery—replies hotly, and M. Rouvier—who is 
imperturbable—ignores him. So are his holidays 
troubled, spoilt; and then he must fear the coming of 
October. For, on the very day that the Chambers 
meet, a huge manifestation will be held on the Place de 
la Concorde; and, from the tribune, the Premier will 
hear the cries of ‘‘A bas Combes” and ‘‘ Vive les 
Sceurs”. Probably, in the Chamber itself, the same 
cries will arise. Interpellations? Dozens of them. 
After the folly of Combes, the fall of Combes; and once 
again—‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”’. 


A POET OF DEVOTION. 


[* is curious that in spite of the wonderful success of 

the Anglo-Catholic movement, it has produced but 
little poetry. Indeed, after one has remembered the 
‘Christian Year”, and the Poems of Christina 
Rossetti, and ‘‘ Lead kindly Light”, one has perhaps 
named nearly all the poetry which is religious that the 
nineteenth century brought us. 

And on looking back over English literature it is 
remarkable, remembering the extraordinary religious 
emotion of our race, how little religious poetry there 
really is. Crashaw, whose exquisite verses are far too 
little known, Herbert who on the other hand is perhaps 
better known than he deserves to be, and Vaughan who 
of the three is by far the mast profound and the most 
poetic, are our only religious poets strictly speaking ; 
and having remembered these, who is left that is worthy 
of remembrance? Not Milton surely, for his magnifi- 
cent and tremendous epic sings of a tragedy that 
is outside the world, mysterious, unthinkable,— 
the war of some profounder Zeus against Prome- 
theus. It would be idle to suppose that ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost” had any deeper or closer meaning for us 
to-day than the Trojan War and the Adventures and 
Wanderings of Odysseus. _ That is not a religious 
poem in which the author from the —- beginning 
engages our interest and our emotions for his hero 


against the gods. But of quite another religion than 

that of John Milton were Crashaw and Herbert 

and Vaughan thinking at Little Gidding or at Bemerton 
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or at Oxford. An older religion it may well be, 
simpler, full of a profounder human emotion than 
Paganism even at its highest in the mind of some poet- 
philosopher could attain. No one, at any rate of our 
own day, ever read Milton in order to experience any 
subtle religious emotion. Yet it is just that emotion 
lightened and transfigured perhaps by poetry, that one 
finds in Crashaw, and in one who lived half a cen- 
tury before Crashaw, in Abraham Fraunce. Utterly 
gee beyond any forgetfulness that can ever 
befa! Crashaw, Fraunce in his day was a _ well- 
known poet—so well known as to be among those 
happy few mentioned by Spenser. The date of 
his birth is not known, but after going as is supposed 
to Shrewsbury School, he matriculated as a pensioner 
of S. John’s College Cambridge 20 May, 1575. He 
was elected a Fellow in 1580, and ‘‘commenced M.A. 
in 1583, about which time he removed to Gray’s Inn”. 
He was the friend of Sir Philip Sidney and of Henry 
Earl of Pembroke, and of Spenser, who calls him 
the ‘‘ Hablest wit of most I know this day”. Nothing 
more is known of him. In his day he was chiefly 
remarkable as the champion of the hexameter as 
arene to the stanza of Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney. 
If Fraunce had had his way, probably the ‘ Fairy 
Queen” would have been written in hexameters. It is 
mot for this that we are in his debt, but for a delightful 
poem on the Nativity of Christ, called ‘‘ Emmanuel ” 
written in hexameters that seem always on the point 
of rhyming. And considering our poverty of religious 
poetry it is extraordinary that anything so charming 
as this poem should have been so utterly forgotten. 
There is some curious simplicity in our religious verse 
that renders it without rhetoric highly emotional, as in 
that piece ‘‘ On the Nativity of our Blessed Lord”, by 
Richard Crashaw. Nor is it altogether wanting in the 
opening lines in the apostrophe to Christ in this poem 
of Fraunce. 
. . . “Christ Jesus mighty redeemer 
Of forlorn mankind, .. . 
Christ lovely reporter 

Of goodspell gospel, Maid’s Son, celestial offspring 
Whose sweet birth in skies, caused angels for to be 

singing. 
Look sweet Babe from above lend gracious ears to my 

prayers 
So shall these lips, this mouth this tongue be thy 

praisers.” 


And then, after so sweet a vocative, he too to the 
lilt of old Greece, to the march of the stories of the old 
gods, yet with a kind of utter simplicity foreign even to 
their oldest poets, tells the story of Christmas once 
more : 


‘Seely shepherds by night their flocks were warily 
watching 
And fro the skies they saw strange brightness mightily 
shining 
Down to the ground they fell: but an angel cheerful 
appeared 
And with joyful news their trembling hearts he re- 
newed, 
‘Fear not friendly shepherds for I bring good news 
from Olympus. 


This day born is a babe, his name is called Jesus 

Only Salve to the sick and Pardon free to the sinner. 

And take this for a sign: this babe is asleep in a 
manger 

Wrapt in swaddling clothes, sweet soul and cast in a 
corner !’” 


And in the midst of the more familiar and simple 
narrative there comes the utter simplicity, the perfect 
tact of faith in dealing with the miraculous, the thoughts 
of Mary, the humility of the man ‘‘ called just Joseph” 
and the voice of Gabriel, and returning to the story of 
pre epg as to something infinitely precious, he 
tells how :— 


** Seely shepherds ran down to behold their only re- 
deemer 

And found all to be true and saw Christ lay’d in a 
manger. 


Then they praised God, most cheerful company keep- 


ing. 
Glory . God most high, good will to man and to his 
offspring, 
Peace to the earth itself and to all that on earth is 
abiding. 
So that on every side, this glorious echo resounded 
Glory to God most high which mankind freely re- 
deemed.” 


And again in wonder at that immortal scene. in the 
stable he exclaims as it were with a serene and perfect 
smile : 


‘* Christ who no place holds, in so small a place is 
abiding.” 


There is indeed a sort of caress in a line like that, the 
mere simplicity of which carries it to a very true kind 
of poetry. And so he continues : 


‘‘ Sing then friendly shepherds and Angels all be a sing- 
ing 


Come fro the east you kings ana make acceptable 
offering 

Gold to the golden babe of golden time the begin 
ning.” 


But this relic of the early youth of our race, before 
we had discovered the exquisite poetic music of 
Spenser, or the immortality of prose in the Bible, or 
the profound understanding of Shakespeare’s plays, is 
on occasion, and for a moment, modern enough, in its 
own strength and naturalness. Such a line as this, for 
instance, might have been written in our day: 


‘‘ When great grandame Eve with a bitter sweet he 
beguiled.” 


And then, as the early Italian painters dreamed, so he 
speaks of Heaven as Olympus, of God as the Thunderer, 
of Hell as Avernus, and above all perhaps one is caught 
by his humanity—his human nature—as in these lines 
Peter’s betrayal : 


** Peter saw all this, Peter the manly protester 
Peter stirred not a foot, Peter that mighty protector, 
Peter stout Peter by a girl—by a paltry damsel 
Is dashed is vanquished, forsakes his Master Jesus.” 


It is a far cry maybe from this work of Abraham 
Fraunce to the subtleties of Crashaw or the perfumes 
of Herbert or the mysticism of Vaughan. Yet we 
find him a true brother--though an older. These men 
are far more initiated and far less simple—even, if 
we except Crashaw, less sincere than he, yet it is easy 
to see the relationship. If we compare for instance 
Crashaw’s lines on the ‘‘ Nativity” with this poem 
‘* Emmanuel ”, how different, how infinitely greater as 
poetry, are they, yet how like. Has the world 
ceased to find the story of Christ poetical at all, 
and, in giving up gradually its faith in so super- 
natural an event, no longer finds any beauty even 
in the legend? But how profoundly moved, how 
enthusiastic is this poet of the sixteenth century, how 
eager for all the details of the night from which he says 
even an indifferent world shall understand ‘‘ began our 
endless joy”. He at least felt the perfection of that 
starry night, with the shepherds in the fields; that 
is the real poetry of religion; because he had faith, 
because he believed. 


STARLINGS IN CONGREGATION. 


are most interesting when they flock, 
each night, to their accustomed roosting-place— 
in autumn more especially when their numbers are 
greatest. It is difficult to say, exactly, when the 
more commonplace instincts and emotions which have 
animated the birds throughout the day begin to pass 
into that strange excitement which heralds and per- 
vades the home-flying. Comparatively early, however, 
in the afternoon many may be seen sitting in the pear 
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or apple trees of orchards and singing in a very full- 
throated manner. They are not eating the fruit, a dead 
and fruitless tree holds as many in proportion to its size 
as any of the other ones. Presently a compact flock 
comes down in an adjacent meadow and this is 
gradually joined by many of the singing birds. The 
swollen numbers now fly about from one part of the 
field to another, rising and coming down all together 
and moving over the ground with a quick step and a 
curious sort of flurry in all their motions. Whilst 
watching these birds other flocks begin to sweep by on 
hurrying pinions and one notices that many of the high 
elm trees into which they wheel are alréady stocked with 
birds, whilst the air begins gradually to fill with a 
vague, babbling susurrus, that, blending with the still- 
ness or with each accustomed sound, is perceived before 
it is heard—a felt atmosphere of song. One by one, 
or mingling with one another, these flocks leave the 
trees and fly on towards the wood of their rest, but by 
that principle which impels some of any number, how- 
ever great, to join any other great number, many 
detach themselves from the main stream of advance 
and fly to the ever-increasing multitudes which still 
wheel or walk over the fields. It seems strange that 
these latter should hitherto have resisted that general 
movement which has robed each tree with life and 
made a music of the air, but all at once, with a whirring 
hurricane of wings they rise like brown spray of the 
earth, and, mounting above one of the highest elms, 
come sweeping suddenly down upon it, in the most 
violent and erratic manner, whizzing and zigzagging 
about from side to side as they descend and making 
a loud, rushing sound with the wings, which, as 
with rooks, who do the same thing, is only heard 
on such occasions. But all of them are moving 
on, the immediate fields and trees are now empty of 
birds, and to follow their movements farther, one must 
proceed, with all haste, towards the roosting-place. 
They have not yet got so far, however. About a mile’s 
distance from it, at the tail of a little village, there is a 
certain meadow, emerald-green, dotted all over with 
unusually fine, tall elms. In these—their accustomed 
last halting-place—the starlings, now in vast numbers, 
are swarming and gathering in a much more remark- 
able manner than has hitherto been the case. It is 
always on the top of the tree that they settle and the 
instant they do so it becomes suddenly brown, whilst 
there bursts from it, as though from some great natural 
musical-box, a mighty volume of sound that is like the 
plash of waters, mingled with a sharper, steelier note, 
the dropping of innumerable needles on a marble floor. 
On a sudden the sing-song ceases and there is a great 
roar of wings as the entire host swarm out from the 
tree, make a wheel or half-wheel or two close about it, 
and then, as though unable to go further, seem drawn 
back into it, again, by some strong attractive force. 
Or they will fly from one tree to another of a group 
standing near together, swarming into each, and pre- 
senting, as they cluster in myriads about it, before 
settling, more the appearance of a vast swarm of bees 
or some other insects than of birds. These flights out 
from the trees, always very sudden, seem sometimes to 
be absolutely instantaneous, whilst in every case 
it is obvious that vast numbers must move in 
the same twinkle of time, as though they were 
threaded together. All this time fresh bands are 
continuing to arrive, draining different areas of the 
country. From tree to field, from earth to sky, again, 
is flung and whirled about the brown, throbbing mantle 
of life and joy, nature grows glad with sound and com- 
motion, children shout and clap their hands, old village 
women run to the doors of cottages to gaze and 
wonder—the starlings make them young. Blessed, 
harmless community !—the men are out, no guns are 
there, it is like the golden age. And now it is the 
final flight, or rather the final many flights, for it is 
seldom—perhaps never—that all, or even nearly all 
arrive together. As to other great things so to this 
daily miracle there are small beginnings, the wonder of 
it grows and grows. First a few quite small bands are 
seen flying rapidly, yet soberly, which as they near, or 
pass over the silent wood—their pleasant dormitory— 
sweep outwards and fly restlessly round in circles now 
vast, now narrow, but of which it is ever the centre. 


“Then comes wandering by” one single bird, alone, 
cut off by lakes of solitary air from all its myriad com- 
panions. Some three or four follow—separately, indeed, 
but not widely sundered—then a dozen together which 
the three or four join, then another small band which 
is joined by one of those that have gone before it, itself 
now, probably, swollen by amalgamation. Now comes 
a far larger band and this one, instead of joining or 
being joined, divides, and streaming out in two direc- 
tions, follows one or other of those circling streams of 
restless hurrying flight that girdle, as with a zone of 
love and longing, the darksome, lonely-lying wood. A 
more immense crowd follows, and now, more and 
faster than the eye can follow, band grows upon band, 
the sky darkens, the air is heavy with the ceaseless 
sweep of pinions, till, glinting and gleaming, their 
weary wayfaring turned to swiftest arrows of trium- 
phant flight—toil become ecstasy, prose an epic song— 
with rush and roar of wings, with a mighty commotion, 
the bands sweep together into one enormous cloud. 
And still they circle, now dense like a polished roof, 
now disseminated like the meshes of some vast all- 
heaven-sweeping net, now darkening, now flashing 
out a million rays of light, wheeling, rending, 
tearing, darting, crossing and piercing one another 
—a madness in the sky. All is the starlings now. 
they are no more birds but a part of elemental 
nature, a thing — affecting and controlling other 
things. Through them one sees the sunset, the sky 
must peep through their chinks. Surely all must 
now be come. But, as the thought arises, a black, 
portentous cloud shapes itself on the distant horizon ; 
swiftly it comes up gathering into its vast ocean the 
small streams and driblets of flight, it approaches the 
mighty host and is the mightier, devours, absorbs it, 
and sailing grandly on the vast accumulated multitude 
seems now to make the very air, and be itself the sky. 
As a rule this great concourse separates, again, into two 
main and various smaller bodies, and it is now, and 
more especially amongst the latter, that one may 
witness those beautiful and varied evolutions which are 
equally a charm to the eye and a puzzle to the brain. 
Each band, as it circles round, permeated with a fire of 
excitement and glad alacrity, assumes diverse shapes, 
becoming, with the quickness of light, a balloon, an 
oil-flask, a long, narrow myriad-winged serpent rapidly 
thridding the air, a comet with tail stretched suddenly 
out or a huge scarf flung about the sky in folds and 
shimmers. A mass of flying birds must, indeed, assume 
some shape, though it is only on these occasions that 
one sees such shapes as these. More evidential of 
similar and simultaneous motion throughout a vast 
body are these striking colour-changes that are 
often witnessed. For instance a great flock of 
flying birds will be collectively of the usual dark 
brown shade. In one instant—as quickly as Sirius 
twinkles from green to red or red to gold—it has 
become a light grey. Another instant and it is again 
brown and this whilst the rapidly moving host seem to 
occupy the same space in the air, so lightning-quick 
have been the two flashes of motion and colour—for 
both may be visible—through the living medium—as 
though one had said ‘‘ One, two ” or blinked the eyes 
twice. Yet in the sky all is a constant quantity, the 
sinking sun has neither rushed in nor out; on all the 
wide landscape round no change of light and shade has 
fallen, and other bands of moving birds maintain their 
uniform hue. Obviously the effect has been due to a 
sudden change of angle in each bird’s body in regard to 
the light—as when one rustles a shot-silk dress—and 
this change has shot, in the same second of time, 
through myriads of bodies. 

The way, or, rather, ways, in which the starlings 
finally enter their wood is more interesting, perhaps, 
than all the rest ; but space here fails me even for a 
brief abstract from a sheaf of notes. For the same 
reason | will but mention a peculiar note differing from 
all their other ones which the birds utter on these their 


restward journeys. 
Epmunp SELOous. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 
POST LUCEM TENEBR#& 1882. 


M Y nimble thoughts have all too soon outrun 
The laggard age and, pausing breathless, see 

For laughter tears and for tranquillity 

Unrest and for their much emotion none. 

The old faiths have fallen behind me one by one 

And left me sorrowful. It may well be 

The day will dawn on others. As for me 

I know I shall not live to see the sun. 


Therefore herein shall be my comfort cold, 
Hearing the knell of drear self-pity rung— 

“ Too late I came into a world too old ”— 
In my despair’s despite to answer “ Nay, 

Too soon I came into a world too young— 
Could I but watch one hour it were broad day!” 


POST TENEBRAS LUX 1902. 


Thou whom thus late I know for power divine, 
Spirit of good, enkindle thou my cold, 

Make thou humility not mockery mine 
And make me in faith and not in flouting bold. 


Break, brightness, on my dark and let my soul, 
Whose long cold night of mockery melts away, 

Spring to the sunrise like a thing made whole, 
Ambitious of the dayspring and the day. 


THE TRADE IN BULBS. 


WE suppose that most people if they were asked to 
give offhand a list of manufactured products 
which have become most associated with popular 
pleasure and recreation during, say, the last twenty- 
five years would hardly get much further than 
bicycles. They would never dream of including in 
it the larger number of our modern flowers. The 
phrase manufactured product usually starts in the mind 
some notion of machinery, or things that machinery 
makes ; and who would think of calling flowers a manu- 
factured article? And yet what are our hyacinths, 
and tulips, and crocuses, and narcissi but beautiful pro- 
ducts imagined, designed and put together with artful 
skill by the invention, craft and unwearying patience of 
the horticulturist ? Far the greater number of the 
flowers we admire most in our public and private 
gardens, that are on show at our exhibitions, and dis- 
play themselves as decorations of our houses and at 
festivals, have come from the hand of man and are 
mot the originals of natural processes. They 
have been made what nature never intended them 
to be, any more than she devised the diamond facets as 
it leaves the hands of the cutter. And man loves the 
productions of his own skill better than he loves nature ; 
and he will buy artificial flowers in numbers by millions, 
and in weight by tons, though he may pass by acres of 
wild flowers without being impressed by their charm. 
Hence the market for the flowers produced by art as 
that for pictures; and in proportion as flowers and 
pictures are artistic they remove from nature though 
their original suggestions began with her. It is the 
happy lot of the flower artist and of the dealer in 
flowers that their beautiful goods may be made cheap 
enough to be on everybody’s table and in everybody’s 
back garden or his back yard; and so long as there are 
plenty of flowers produced there will be plenty of. 
buyers. They have only to be made cheap enough ; and 
this has been done within the last ten or twelve years 
just as other articles of commerce have been cheapened 
by cheapening production, and improving the communi- 
cation between the grower and the buyer. 


The man with the little garden walks round the 
public park and sees crocuses and daffodils, hyacinths 
and tulips by the thousand. He understands they are 
imported direct from Holland by very large users of 
the bulbs. He hears of the Messrs. Carter who import 
large quantities direct from Holland; he learns, more- 
over, that the Dutch growers send over large consign- 
ments to auctioneer agents who sell on commission, and 
from whom he may purchase at auction in competition 
with the flower shopkeepers what he would otherwise 
have to purchase indirectly through them. And so 
through these means, by catalogues and otherwise, sych 
as talks with friends, the information has spread until 
all the world knows of the market for Dutch and French 
and Japanese bulbs. The ‘“‘ flower roots” begin to’ 
arrive here, chiefly from Holland, for sale about mid- 
way in August, and continue until December. Holland 
still remains the largest producer of bulbs which 
she cultivates with as little non-commercial senti- 
ment as she would apply to the growing of cab- 
bages. We cannot rival her in the hyacinth and 
the tulip; but Messrs. Barr have made the multitu- 
dinous varieties of the daffodil famous over all in the 
markets of Australia and New Zealand, as well as in the 
markets and streets of the towns of Great Britain. But 
in the auction marts in London, such as those of Messrs. 
Prothero and Morris or Mr. Stevens, may be best 
estimated the growth of the sales of the Dutch, French 
and Japanese bulbs, the last consisting mainly of lilies. 
It is from such auctions that the enormous quantities of 
those bulbs are transferred through dealers to the shops, 
or to private buyers who have learned the secret of 
purchase almost as direct and as convenient as it could 
be from the grower. We shall not enter into the con- 
troversy between these sellers on the rostrum and such 
importers as the Messrs. Carter as to the respective 
qualities of their goods. Each asserts of course that the 
other’s consignments are not better than his own, one 
of them asserts that the others are inferior to his. 
People who are sufficiently experienced in buying are 
disposed to put the matter in this way ; that the merits 
of the bulbs are not measured by the mere differences 
in price that are given for them. You may in this as 
in other cases, if you care to be fastidious, cultivate a 
little exclusiveness without being really served better in 
proportion. The great mass of buyers are not intending 
to be ‘‘ growers” or ‘‘ showers” in the expert meaning 
of the word : they want the beauty and the pleasure of 
the flowers that the floral artists have produced for them, 
and they can be gratified without extravagant expendi- 
ture. Thus a market has been provided for them con- 
veniently at hand, and the records of sales, say for 
example, at the Central Auction Rooms, give a very 
good idea of the way in which the trade has grown. 

It is an astounding trade as so measured and taken as 
an example of what others do in the same line, as trades- 
men say. Take the Japanese trade there which comes 
next in importance to the Dutch. During last season 
eighty tons of lily roots were sold, and this amounts 
in numbers to about three millions. But this is 
nothing to the Dutch trade, if we take the same basis 
of weight and numbers as in the Japanese instance. The 
average sale is sixty tons per week, which is in numbers 
about two million five hundred thousand. The season 
lasts about four months—sixteen weeks—so that in 
weight nine hundred and sixty tons are sold; and this 
amounts in numbers to the almost incredible sum of 
forty millions. Evidently with the vast quantity of bulbs 
coming steadily in week by week sales must be held 
constantly, and the goods must be disposed of or they 
would accumulate past all possibilities of storage. 
Twenty-five years ago when the trade was so small that 
only one ton per week was sold there was only one 
sale each week. Now five days’ sales are held during 
the week, and the average of each day is about 
twelve tons. On an exceptional day such as the 
first day of the present season, 18 August, 
the exceptional amount of twenty-five tons was disposed 
of. There were special reasons for this, and the average 
of the season is not likely to be much more, if any, 
than the average of sixty tons per week of last year. 
The Japanese trade has grown in a similar manner if 
not to a proportionate extent ; and the sales now repre- 
sent roughly ten times the amount of business done 
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twenty years ago. The French trade also, which con- 
sists chiefly of Roman hyacinths and forcing narcissi, 
intended mostly for indoor growing and the nurseryman 
to raise from, has increased but not to anything like the 
extent of the Dutch. There are no leaps and bounds 
to chronicle but it has grown steadily. At Messrs. 
Prothero and Morris’, for example, there are sold during 
the season as many French bulbs as there are of Dutch in 
the week ; that is about sixty tons. One reason why 
the French trade does not show such remarkable pro- 
gress is that it is more specialised. The French do 
not grow for everybody as do the Dytch. They grow 
not for the home and the outdoor grower but for the 
indoor grower and the nurseryman, whose demands are 
not increasing in the same ratio as the outdoor 
gardener’s and those who want the flowers for ordinary 
ornamental purposes and the gratification of zsthetic 
tastes. Another reason is a purely business one, and 
shows that the French have not mastered the secret of 
the bulb trade that a steady supply will give rise to a 
steady demand. The French growers put a reserve 
price on their goods, which prevents their steady and 
continuous sale. A consignment from France will 
often stay in the sale-rooms for some time because the 
reserve price is not reached, and the trade becomes 
restricted in consequence. So much for the trade side 
of these beautiful products of nature and art over which 
the poet, the artist, and the enthusiast for beauty have 
poured forth their souls in verse and prose. Commerce 
in cheap things in these days usually supplies us with 
unmitigated ugliness. The cheap commerce in bulbs 
has surrounded us on every side with a profusion of 
beauty. It is a glorious exception to a squalid rule. 


MORE ABOUT SURRENDER VALUES. 


W E have previously shown that many life assurance 

companies fail to give adequate information 
about the cash they are prepared to pay for policies which 
are surrendered, and we have stated that life policies 
may frequently be sold by auction for a larger amount 
than the surrender value. Some figures showing the 
surrender values of policies in different offices will 
illustrate the great variety of practice which exists and 
the advisability of this point being considered before a 
policy is taken. 

The fairest basis for comparison is the sum assured 
and the surrender values guaranteed for a uniform 
premiuin of, say, #100 per annum. We will first 
consider policies which do uot participate in profits. 
At age 35 at entry one office gives a policy payable at 
death for £4,437 and promises a surrender value of 
£200 at the end of 5 years, £488 after 10 years, £821 
after 15 years and £1,184 after 20 years. For a similar 
premium and policy the corresponding figures are 
43979 assured, £165 in 5 years, £330 in 10 years, 
4,495 in 15 years and £560 on surrender after 20 years. 
These two policies are similar in every way except for 
the amounts of the policy and surrender values. The 
difference in the sum assured is £458 and in the 
surrender values after 5, 10, 15 and 20 years the latter 
policy is worse than the former to the extent of 435, 
4158, £326 and £624 respectively. These two policies 
illustrate the extremes of good and bad policies but 
even when the differences are less the importance of 
paying attention to the amounts of the surrender values 
is sufficiently obvious. 

When policies participate in profits the differences 
are even greater, but here the bonus-earning powers 
of various companies have to be considered in addition 
to the surrender values. The following figures give the 
sums assured as increased by bonuses under a whole life 
policy effected at age 35 at a premium of £100 a year. 
In the first year one office assures 43,774 and another 
43,604: in 5 years the figures are 44,038 and £3,701 
and in 20 years £4,317 and £3,943. The sur- 


render values after 5 years are £336 in one company 
and £160 in the other, and after 20 years £740 
and 4,360 respectively. Thus a policy-holder choosing 
the second of these two companies loses, in the event 
of death, in the first year £170, in 5 years £337 and 


in 20 years £374. His loss in the event of surrender is 
4176 in 5 years and £380 after 20 years. There 
are no features of the second policy in any way superior 
to the first, in fact such other differences as exist are 
rather in favour of the policy which is so markedly 
superior in regard to the amounts assured and the sur- 
render values. The figures we have quoted exhibit two 
radically different methods of treating policy-holders. 
Some companies adhere to the old-fashioned idea that a 
policy-holder who fails to keep up the payment of 
premiums breaks his contract with the office and must 
be made to suffer for so doing. There was some justi- 
fication for this view many years ago, but modern 
notions of mutual life assurance, of the co-operation of 
many for the benefit of all, regard as unfair all 
attempts to make undue profit out of any _policy- 
holder, whether he maintains or surrenders his 
policy. It is superfluous to argue which course 
is the more appropriate. Many companies having 
adopted liberal surrender values, competition will 
gradually but surely compel other offices to follow 
their example. Whether ancient or modern ideas upon 
the subject have the better justification, there is no 
question which system is the better for policy-holders. 
It is sometimes urged that liberality in regard to 
surrender values and other policy conditions is expen- 
sive and tends to reduce bonuses. To a small extent 
this is true but statistics show that the offices which 
give the most liberal conditions are precisely those 
whose financial positions are strongest and whose bonus 
prospects are best. Naturally the strongest offices can 
best afford to be liberal. This is only another instance of 
that feature which is characteristic of life assurance 
offices alone among financial institutions. In other 
investments, sound security and high dividends, raise 
the price and lower the return upon the amount invested. 
Inliteassuranceon the other hand, the better the security, 
the greater the benefits and the more liberal the policy 
conditions. In stocks and shares the better the security 
the lower the return upon the purchase price, hence the 
necessity for sometimes buying inferior securities, but 
in life assurance the best security is the best all round 
and hence the double necessity for the careful selection 
of a life assurance policy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Dharmsala 
N. India 1902. 


Sir,—May I revert to your articles on Oxford Uni- 
versity and the Civil Service exams. (S. R. 1 and 
8 March, 1902)? It seems to me that discussion of 
this question from the Oxford point of view tends to 
obscure the real issues at stake. The revolution of 
1892 had for its sole object the improvement of the 
public service. Your correspondents bewail the in- 
ability of Oxford to maintain her monopoly of that 
service. The success of a Cambridge man who, after 
taking his Tripos, spends a year in Powis Square, 
correlating his facts and supplementing his education, 
cannot without further argument be set down as a 
national misfortune. 

The question must be approached from the only 
adequate standpoint—that of public utility—and while 
it is impossible as yet to pronounce on the system a 
judgment based on its results, the experience of ten 
years has undoubtedly brought to light defects in the 
examination itself, which demand an early remedy. 

Adopting the assumption on which the present 
system is based—namely that a competitive examina- 
tion of men between 21 and 23 will result in the success 
of the best educated, and therefore of the best, men— 
we may inquire whether the examination as at present 


‘constituted offers the best possible test of education. 


Your correspondents agree that it does not—basing 
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their argument on the success of the crammer. At 
first sight the argument thus based seems unanswer- 
able, since it was with the express object of defeating 
the crammer that the regulations of 1892 were framed. 
But the modern system of cramming is very different 
from that which obtained before 1892, and, further, 
what is fatal to the intellect of 18, may be harmless and 
even beneficial to that of 22. 

The popular idea of a cramming establishment is 
that of a place where facts, dates, and formule are 
ceaselessly and indigestibly swallowed by the victims, 
without any attempt at correlation or inference. Cram, 
to ninety-nine men out of a hundred, means the rapid 
acquisition of temporary and superficial knowledge. 
To anyone who knows the system pursued by Messrs. 
Wren, Scoones and others, this idea is merely ludicrous. 
It would be difficult to match the thoroughness of the 
modern crammer’s teaching. 

True, this teaching is directed to an end, and very 
well directed. But how many men in Oxford attend 
lectures which are admittedly ‘‘no good for the 
schools”? What is it that empties a don’s lecture- 
room—is it his insistence on pertinent subjects, to the 
exclusion of extraneous and irrelevant matter? Or is it 
the fact that he is, all unconsciously, ‘‘no good for the 
schools”? In these days even the undergraduate is 
sadly practical. Can it be then that the crammer has 
studied the Oxford system and carried it further? Itis 
evidently this fear that haunts your correspondent, and 
inspires him with the medizval idea of defeating the 
crammer by persecution. ‘‘No candidate shall be 
eligible, who has not passed a certain number of years 
at a University!” This is protection with a vengeance! 
Has Oxford indeed fallen so low ? 

Your correspondent fears that in time the crammer 
will oust the University. Let him take heart of grace. 
There is a maximum of cultivation even in educational 
economics. An inspection of the ‘‘ Oxford Magazine” 
statistics for the last few years will show that, while 
the number of successful men who have crammed 
increases, the time they spend at the crammer’s is 
becoming gradually defined to one year or less. In 
1901, only four men out of 94 on the list had completed 
two years at a crammer’s. 

Thus the crammer’s function is becoming recognised 
as supplementary, not only by the candidates, but by 
the crammers themselves. It is already unprofitable 
and will soon become anomalous, for a man to go to a 
crammer without first spending some years at a 
University. But why not recognise at once that some 
degree of special preparation is needed for any com- 
petition, whether it be a horse-show or an examination ? 
A man wants his good points emphasised and adorned 
before an examination, as a shire-horse does before a 
show. Let me give instances from personal knowledge. 
Two men came up to a crammer’s from the universities 
—one had a first (I.1) to his credit in the Classical 
Tripos. He knew his Thucydides by heart and was 
totally unable to answer a comprehensive question on 
the Peloponnesian War. The other had taken a philo- 
sophy first in Greats and knew nothing of the physio- 
logical basis of his psychology. May we not hazard that 
a course of Holm for the one and Hechel for the other 
will be in the highest degree educational? That is 
what the crammer prescribed, and such cases are by no 
means uncommon. 

But I hold no brief for the crammers. By attacking 
them, and by half-heartedly confessing the imperfections 
of the Oxford teaching, reformers are beginning at the 
wrong end. It is the Civil Service Commissioners who 
are responsible for making the examination as adequate 
a test of education as such an instrument can become. 
Let us therefore attack the Commissioners. 

And here again we must clear the ground of a mis- 
conception put forth as indisputable by one of your 
contributors. A large number of subjects, it is said, is 
a proof of cram. In the list for 1901, Mr. Keith, who 
heads it, takes fifteen subjects. Mr. Stewart who 
comes second takes the same number. Neither of 
them has been crammed. To limit in any way the 
number of subjects that may be offered would un- 
justly prejudice the man who has—for example—read 
Greats and History. A man who has deepened his 
intellectual power and widened his interests by a com- 


prehensive. grasp of subjects is surely not thereby 
rendered unfit for administration. 

But there are reforms in this connexion which may 
be safely urged. The ‘‘minimum mark-getting pro- 
ficiency ” might well be advanced from one quarter of 
the maximum to one-third or two-fifths. Connected 
subjects should be inseparable—by which I mean 
that a candidate should not be allowed to offer 
Greek history (for instance) without Greek language 
and literature. 

Subjects that admit of cram in its old sense, such as 
Roman Law (which has been known to repay a week’s 
study with 200 marks) should be severely dealt with, 
and a knowledge of original authorities should be 
especially insisted upon. Furthermore the examination 
in this subject should not be so placed that everyone 
except the scientist has a clear week in which to get 
it up! 

The questions set admit of great improvement. I 
take this to be the crucial point of the whole discussion. 
If the questions are really test questions, involving for 
their adequate solution a faculty of generalisation, a 
power of deduction from facts and an ability to com- 
pare and contrast—based, be it understood, on a 
competent knowledge of the facts—then all else is of 
little moment. The best men are bound to come to 
the front, and the man who has swallowed his tags 
whole is nowhere. 

Let me give one instance of the kind of question 
which should not be set. A few years ago the ex- 
aminer in Roman History set the following: ‘‘ What 
do you know of M. Porcius Cato?” One can imagine 
the man of cram writing down the résumé of the chief 
events in Cato’s life which he has carefully learned by 
heart. One cannot, on the other hand, imagine a 
Greats man with any self-respect condescending to touch 
the question. 

Why questions are set in this form is obvious enough 
—they are far easier to mark than those which demand 
some intellectual effort, and the examiner is in a 
hurry. 

The musical world was scandalised the other day by 
two examiners, who put the candidates through their 
paces in ten minutes, in order to be in time to join a 
pleasure excursion. If the I. C. S. examiners are 
driven to such shifts by press of work, then let the 
work be further subdivided. Let each man look over 
one half, or if need be one quarter, of a paper. Let all 
the questions set be passed by a board or by some one 
man who is not interested in minimising the labour of 
the examiner. 

Lastly let there be a viva voce examination in every- 
thing—not for every man, but for those who, the 
examiner considers, would either establish their know- 
ledge, or reveal their nakedness, by its means. The 
influence of a prospective viva is wholesome in several 
ways. 

I have been advocating reforms mainly from the point 
of view of classics and history. I am well aware that 
they are crude, that they present difficulties, and that 
they may not be applicable to science or mathematics. 
If however others, who are interested in this question, 
would make suggestions, confining these, together with 
their invective, to subjects within their own experience, 
the SaAturDAY Review might be able to formulate a 
scheme of internal reform not wholly unworthy the con- 
sideration of the Civil Service Commissioners. 


I have, &c. 
CIVILIAN. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Stonehaven, N.B. 


Sir,—In the second article in the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
on this subject, it is stated: ‘‘ Of these [parallelisms in 
the works of Shakespeare and Bacon] we will begin by 
saying that there is literally not one which is not 
common either to Elizabethan writers generally, or to 
the classical and medieval writers on whom the 
Elizabethans habitually drew.” 
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Well, there is a word “‘dexteriously” used in ‘‘ The 
Advancement of Learning” and also in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night”. Can any of your readers supply a third use 
of the word in the periods anterior to or contemporary 
with the age of Bacon and Shakespeare? If they are 
unable to do this, may I ask, is it not remarkable that 
previous to 1635, this word was only used twice—once 
by Bacon and once by Shakespeare ? 

Iam, &c. 


G. S. 


[If G. S. instead of troubling himself to write to us 
had first troubled himself to consult the most obvious 
source of information, Murray’s Dictionary, he would 
have seen that the words ‘‘dexterious” and 
‘*dexteriously”’ are habitually used by the writers of 
the seventeenth century.—Ep. S. R. | 


METAPHYSIC AMONG THE BRICKBATS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Didsbury, 18 August, 1902. 


Sir,—Your writer of the notice of the 5th vol. of 
‘* Heresies” implies condemnation because I do not 
keep metaphysic out of a work devoted to metaphysic, 
and he advises me ‘‘ to send metaphysics to Germany ”. 
I shall be glad to adopt his suggestion if he will kindly, 

. when he has an hour or so to spare, translate my work 
into German. I should like it to go to the land of 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel, though it has not much con- 
gruity with the systems of those master minds. Your 
writer further implies condemnation because I ‘‘ offer 
the public a mass of utterly incomprehensible sen- 
tences”. I surmise that the incomprehensibility 
is only speculatively relative to the general public, 
consoling myself with the reflection that it takes a 
tolerably clever fellow to pile up a mass of 
utterly incomprehensible sentences which a critic of 
the Sarurpay Review will deign to read, let 
alone notice in that great organ. Perhaps the 
general public may ultimately discover some meaning 
in the sentences. Whatever happens, the sentences 
are offered to-the general public because it is being 
driven to atheism and general hoggism by a dogma 
of causality which has no legitimate applicability to 
the highest concerns of humanity. Metaphysic, which 
necessitates the sentences, is the only means of 
knocking the general public’s snout out of the swill- 
trough. 

To conclude, Sir, there are many facts as well 
attested as are the facts vouched for in a treatise on 
physics, and ‘‘ science” is no more able to account for 
these facts than a rolling-pin is able to account for a 
cabbage. Metaphysic goes one better than ‘‘ science”, 
and accounts for these facts. Looking at the case all 
round, I submit that it is not criminal to offer meta- 
physic to the general public, and that if the general 
public will not take as much trouble to apprehend the 
terminology of metaphysic as that public takes to 
apprehend the terminology of ‘‘ science”, it deserves 
to be choked by the swill. Thanking you, in anticipa- 
tion, for the insertion of these lines, 


I am, yours truly, 
H. Crort HI ier. 


[We are not at all insensible of the claims of Dr. 
Hiller’s ideal or of his singular ability, which we have 
heard described as ‘‘ bordering on genius.” Our ob- 

jection is not to metaphysic, but to incomprehensible 
metaphysic.—Eb. S.R.| 


AUTHORITIES FOR ‘“NIMIETY”. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Christ’s College, Christchurch, N.Z., 6 June, 1902. 


Sir,—In a*review of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, which appears in your issue of 8 March under 


the heading ‘‘Old and New Dictionaries”, your 
reviewer asks if the Oxford Dictionary when it gets to 
the letter N will give any further authority for the use 
of the word ‘‘ Nimiety” of which Coleridge seems to 
have the monopoly. If he turnsto ‘‘ A Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine”, p. 618, ed. 1869, in the works of Thomas 
Fuller he will read ‘‘ Such is the zzmzety of my caution 
herein, who have Egyptianised this map to purpose”. 
He will also find the passage quoted and the reference 
— on p. 61 of Dr. Morris’ Elementary Lessons in 

istorical English Grammar where, to be perfectly 
candid, I encountered it myself. Coleridge was par- 
ticularly well versed in his Old English divines, and 
doubtless well seen in Fuller. 


Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Doucias ANDERSON. 


P.S.—If your reviewer is charitably disposed he 
might inform me who is the Monardus referred to by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his ‘‘ Discovery of Guinea”, where 
he describes a beast “‘ called by the Spaniards Armadillo 
with a white horn growing in its hinder parts, as big as 
a great hunting horn. Monardus writeth that a little of 
the powder of that horn put into the ear cureth deaf- 
ness”. I confess a hopeless ignorance of the authority 
cited but regard the sentence much as Hamlet regarded 
mobled queen ”. 


[We have pleasure in mentioning in answer to our 
correspondent’s question with regard to Monardus that 
he will find in ‘‘ Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to 
America” published by the Clarendon Press in 1900 
(second edition) a note on the passage he himself quotes, 
wherein Monardus is referred to on page 236 as 
Monardes and the passage cited as occurring in his 
Historia Medicine 1574: English version 1577.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


**SCOTCH”, **SCOTS””. AND “SCOTTISH”. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy Review. 


Partickhill, Glasgow, 11 August, 1902. 


Sir,—The disinclination to undertake ‘a painful 
analysis” has, I think, led Mr. MacRitchie astray on 
the question of the relative frequency of the adjectives 
** Scottish ” and ‘‘ Scotch” in Sir Walter Scott’s works. 
It will be admitted that an analysis of one complete 
novel should give a fair indication of the author’s 
usage ; and, choosing a novel at random, on going 
over ‘‘Quentin Durward”, including prefaces, foot- 
notes and appendix, I find it wo:ks out as follows :— 
Scottish ”, 105; ‘*Scots”, 1; *‘Scotch”’, 1. 

From the above I take it that the ‘‘ theorising”, with 
which ‘‘ Scoticanus” charges others, would be better 
applied to himself; and, as a further sample of the un- 
trustworthiness of his assertions, an examination of the 
‘*autobiographical fragment” reveals the total refer- 
ences to be :—‘‘ Scottishman”, 1; ‘‘Scotchman”, 1 ; 
**Scottish”, 2; ‘*Scotch”, 1; Scots”, 1; ** Scotch- 
man” occurring only in a footnote, and ‘‘ Scotch” and 
Scots” where the author speaks of ‘‘ Scotch Law” 
and ‘‘Scots Law”. Further, a glance over the first 
nine chapters of ‘‘ Rob Roy” shows that ‘‘ Scottish” 
occurs six times and ‘‘ Scotch” four times. _ 

It is a mere begging of the question to refer to the 
absurdity of ‘‘ Scottish snuff, jam, &c.” As we are 
blest with a choice of adjectives some distinction ought 
to be shown in their application,—‘‘ Scottish” only 
for persons, and ‘‘ Scotch” for the snuff, &c. 

By the way, it may interest ‘‘ Scoticanus” to learn that 
the ‘almost unknown form ‘Scottishman’” runs a 
dead heat in ‘‘ Quentin Durward” with ‘‘ Scotchman”, 
—three times each. ‘‘ Scotsman” occurs seven times, 
and ‘‘ Scot” no less than seventy-eight (78) times. 


I am, Sir, 
An ORDINARY SCOTTISHMAN. 
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HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


** The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley.” 
Edited by Sir M. Foster and Professor E. Ray 
Lankester. Vol. 1V. London: Macmillan. 1902. 
30s. net. 


Wie this volume the editors of Huxley’s Scientific 
Memoirs have ended their considerable and 
valuable services to the scientific public. In the four 
volumes the whole of Huxley’s scientific work is not 
included; works like the Ray Society Memoir, the 
International scientific volume on the Crayfish, and a 
number of text-books that contained real contributions 
to knowledge, could not be included in the present 
reprint ; moreover the editors, perhaps from a too con- 
fident reliance on the completeness of the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature, have missed one or 
two memoirs. Publications containing the results of 
scientific research are seldom financially profitable, and 
the investigator has to issue his work by the aid of the 
great scientific societies. The older libraries, no doubt, 
are provided with the Transactions, Proceedings, 
Journals, and so forth of such societies, but the younger 
libraries and most private persons cannot stock their 
shelves in a fashion so sumptuous, and to them this 
collected edition should prove extremely attractive. 
The fourth volume contains papers published from 
1874 onwards. Huxley’s work on extinct forms was 
gradually drawing to an end, and, if comparison be 
made with the earlier volumes, it will be found that a 
relatively small amount of his attention was being given 
to palzontology in the period covered by the final 
volume. Onthe other hand, notwithstanding the great 
bulk of public work that fell to his lot, Huxley had time 
to devote much attention to comparative anatomy, and 
many of his best-known papers fall within this period. 


The stimulus given to zoology by Darwin had as its | 


immediate result the production of a greatly increased 
output of research, and Huxley was an assiduous 
student of the contemporary literature of zoology. Em- 
ploying his unusual co-ordinating powers on the diffuse 
mass of zoological knowledge, he did much work that 
was in a sense more useful and more fertile than the 
actual production of new facts. Inthe memoir ‘‘ On the 
Classification of the Animal Kingdom”, for instance, he 
used the new knowledge of anatomy and embryology to 
place the arrangement of the animal kingdom on a 
philosophical basis, but at the same time damped down 
the too ardent zeal of many writers who had used 
speculations as to descent in their arrangements. The 
essay was ‘‘an attempt to set a good example, and, 
without reference to phylogeny, to draw up a classifica- 
tion of the animal kingdom, which, as a fair statement 
of what, at present, appear to be well-established facts, 
may have some chance of permanence, in principle, if 
not in detail, while the successive phylogenetic schemes 
come and go”. Many such schemes have indeed come 
and gone since the essay was published, and yet the 
main conclusions to which Huxley was led by his more 
restrained method have survived. In one respect, how- 
ever, zoologists of the present time are learning to push 
Huxley’s conservatism even further; Huxley made a 
large use of embryological facts in his classification ; 
the more knowledge of embryology advances the less 
certain seem taxonomic conclusions based upon it. 

One of the most interesting memoirs in the volume is 
that on the Crayfishes. Huxley was attracted to the 
subject by the complex problems offered by the geogra- 
phical distribution of these forms, and he proceeded to 
collect and examine examples from different regions of 
the world. He made out the existence of anatomical 
peculiarities, chiefly in connexion with the gills, and 
showed that these bore a definite relationship to the 
geographical distribution. In fact, asin other groups 
of animals, he found that apart from modifications pro- 
duced by similar external conditions, anatomical differ- 
ences followed differences in habitat. Huxley’s 
suggested explanation of this, in the case of the 
crayfishes, was that the original stock was marine and 
widespread in the ocean and that in different regions 
the various crayfishes had independently ascended rivers 
and become adapted to fresh water. 


In a short notice it is impossible even to mention the 
greater numberof theimportant memoirs contained in this 
volume. There is more than enough exact work to have 
formed the basis of a great anatomical reputation. The 
memoirs on the Lung-fishes, showing that these curious 
half-amphibian fish represent an extremely ancient type, 
and those on the classification of Mammalia, are in- 
corporated in the body of zoology and mark definite 
stages in the advancement of knowledge. The one 
botanical paper in the volume, that on the ‘‘ Gentians” 
is not only interesting in itself as showing the applica- 
tion of the methods of comparative anatomy to plants, 
but is striking as an example of Huxley’s passiofi’ for 
investigation. His health had been indifferent and he 
was sent to Switzerland for rest and change. At 
Arolla he was attracted by the gentians in the woods 
and pastures, and, finding that the works of reference, 
to which he had immediate access, were not in accurate 
correspondence with the natural facts, he at once set 
about making a scientific arrangement for himself. 
When he returned to London he obtained the gentians 
of other localities, and, after a few months, produced 
what is now a standard work on the subject. 

This volume contains many indications of the extent 
to which Huxley was engaged in public work. As a 
member of royal commissions he had had occasion to 
visit every important fishing station in the United 
Kingdom, and, in a lecture on the Herring, delivered at 
the National Fishery Exhibition at Norwich, he not only 
brought together and put in a popular form the natural 
history of the most important economic fish, but, in his 
convincing fashion, drew attention to the necessity 
of accurate scientific study of food-fishes. Here too 
are contained his extremely valuable contributions to 
knowledge of salmon-disease. Before Huxley investi- 
gated the subject, it was known that this disease was 
caused by the presence of a micro-organism,a mould not 
unlike that which is the active agent in potato-disease. 
Some such disease-causing organisms are true para- 
sites—that is to say, they are capable of living only on a 
living body. In such a case, infection of a new victim 
takes place practically only by direct contact with the 
body of a fish already suffering from the disease. 
Huxley showed that the Saprolegnia of salmon-disease 
lived not only as a parasite but as a saprophyte, that 
is to say that it could multiply not only directly on a 
living body but on decaying animal matter. By 
infecting the bodies of dead flies from living fish, he 
was able to cultivate the disease for several genera- 
tions, and so to show how in actual nature certain 
rivers or areas might be a permanent seat of the 
disease. 

The last memoir in this volume is not only inter- 
esting in itself but throws a pleasant light on Huxley’s 
character. By natural disposition he was pugnacious, 
and the chance that he became the leader in the 
formidable battle that followed the publication of the 
*‘Origin of Species” did not tend to mollify his 
dialectic. Sir Richard Owen, after a short period of 
hesitation, not only had thrown the weight of his. 
influence and authority against Darwin and Huxley, 
but had been the secret inspirer of some peculiarly: 
bitter attacks upon them. A series of lively encounters, 
verbal and written, had occurred between Owen and: 
Huxley, and the latter had taken no pains to conceal 
his dislike and distrust of Owen. None the less, when 
a grandson was preparing a ‘‘ Life and Letters”, he 
asked Huxley to contribute a chapter on Owen’s place 
in science. The idea was an inspiration happy for the 
reputations alike of Huxley and of Owen. Owen’s con- 
siderable contributions to science were described and 
estimated by the contemporary best able to appreciate 
them, and Huxley had the opportunity of showing not. 
only a personal magnanimity, but the high capacity of 
distinguishing between a man and his work. 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN PERSIA. 
‘*An Autumn Tour in Western Persia.” By E. R. 
Durand. Constable. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 


"Tse Shah is with us in England, and Persia is 
undoubtedly receiving its full share of attention 


| just now. Not only have the newspapers been fulk 
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of the political problem connected with the Persian 
Gulf and the Baghdad railway, but several important 
works have appeared dealing with the commercial, 
political, and archzological interests of the country. 
Such were the elaborate account of Khurasan published 
by the Consul-General at Meshhed, Colonel Yate, and the 
no less minute and valuable description of Southern 
Persia by Major Sykes of Kerman. Since these appeared 
Mr. Wilfrid Sparroy has given us a picture of an 
English tutor’s life in the ‘‘ Shadow of the Sultan’s ” 
palace at Ispahan, and now Lady Durand describes an 
autumn tour made with her husband at the time when 
Sir Mortimer was Minister at Teheran. The Legation 
party travelled south to Ispahan, thence turned westward 
across the Bakhtiari country to Ahwaz on the Karun 
river, returning north by way of Luristan to the capital 


- after eighty days’ absence. The object of the expedi- 


tion was partly to investigate the possibilities of better 
communication between Ispahan and the ports on the 
Gulf, and especially to study Messrs. Lynch’s plan of a 
trade route by way of the Karun and Ahwaz. Lady 
Durand gives some interesting information as to 
the progress of this enterprising scheme, which pro- 
mises to reduce the time of transit between Ispahan 
and the Gulf by at least one half, but her resolute 
refusal to touch upon anything political—a necessary 
self-denying ordinance in a Minister’s wife—leaves much 
unwritten that would have been of considerable value 
in estimating the commercial elements of the present 
Persian question. The book is avowedly nothing more 
than a plain record of travel, and does not profess 
originality. The country traversed had already been 
admirably described by Mrs. Bishop, and half a century 
earlier by Layard, and it would be difficult to find any- 
thing remarkably new to say about it. Lady Durand 
nevertheless contrives to carry the reader pleasantly 
along with her through the savage and inhospitable 
regions she explored with evident enjoyment, and the 
rigours of the climate and the difficulties of the moun- 
tain passes seem to have had no terrors for her. Yet 
Persia is not exactly a comfortable land to travel in. It is 
undoubtedly ‘“‘the land of the sun”, which blazes 
relentlessly without a cloud in the sky for at least three 
hundred days in the year; but in winter anywhere out 
of direct sunshine it is apt to be desperately cold: 

“It is difficult in Persia to hit off the time for an 
extended tour. One is burnt or frozen if one starts a 
little too early or too late in the year ; and even in a day 
and night one can be both, for on the coldest winter 
day the Persian sun is very hot. In Tehran, where the 
wings of the Legation point to the north, we used'to have 
all through the winter a strip of ground frozen hard and 
big heaps of snow to right and left. The sun never fell 
on them. A few yards away, in the sun, it was too hot 
to sit and read. tt is in many respects a lovely climate, 
sunny and clear beyond anything I have seen. Even 
after a fall of snow the sky is generally cloudless in a 
few hours, and the snow lies glittering like diamonds. 
- . « One day in 1895 when we were skating on beauti- 
ful ice, with snow lying all round us, the thermometer 
in the sun stood at go°.” 

The travellers ran a near risk of being snow-bound 
in their return journey over the Lur mountains, and 
they certainly enjoyed every variety of rough roads. 
The Bakhtiaris prefer stony roads, and have an ob- 
jection to one that is ‘‘saf” or smooth, which however 
means practically anything short of a precipice. Lady 
Durand had ample experience of the peculiarities of 
Persian routes. She crossed the rickety wicker bridge 
over the Bazuft, crawled by the path along the face 
of the rock near Godar, had no serious objection 
literally to overhanging precipices on her side-saddle, 
turned nasty corners, scrambled over boulders or up 
a rocky track with a rise of one foot in two, with blood- 
stains to show where the advanced mules had stumbled 
and cut their knees; she was carried in the cradle over 
the chasm at Godar, which Messrs. Lynch have since 
spanned by an English iron bridge; and she was fre- 

uently obliged to camp in pouring rain, deafened by 
the tempest, soaked to the skin, and deprived of the 
most ordinary necessities in a land beyond the range 
of milk and butter, where potatoes were unknown. At 
Ahwaz she gave a dinner party to the few English 
residents :— 


‘*We had brought with us twoggquare single-pole 
tents across the mountains for such purposes. We 
had also brought with us plenty of wine and glass and 
china. But alas! when we arrived in Ahwaz the 
rough mountain journey had been too much for us. 
Our chairs, beautiful camp folding chairs of the most 
solid make, were all broken but three. Our lamps 
were all disabled, and our candlesticks had only two 
glass shades left. Plates we had, an@y wine; but the 
glass box, with the glasses cunningly packed in little 
compartments, had fallen down one of the numerous 
precipices with a mule, and hardly enough glasses re- 
mained for half a dozen people. Finally it came on to 
pour with rain, and the tents were dripping, and all 
around them was a morass. I remember looking out 
with a feeling of utter despair across pools of water, 
gleaming in the light of some lamps the Meades had 
lent us, bristling with raindrops, while my guests 
waded through the mud under their umbrellas, and 
the rain roared on the canvas roof over my head. 
Dear kind people ! how good and pleasant they were! 
But oh the rain and the misery of it! That evening 
too we received bad news from Africa. Glencoe and 
Dundee were gone, and our troops were shut up in 
Ladysmith. It was very depressing altogether, and 
the servants were all cross, and I could have cried as I 
went over at midnight through the puddles and the 
mud and rain to my little Kabul tent.” 

‘Just like Provy!” as Captain Burton remarked 
during a similar catastrophe at Trieste. It needed no 
little pluck to keep up one’s spirits in such circum- 
stances, and the gentleman of England who sits at 
home at ease will perhaps question whether all this 
trouble was worth the while. To those who are not 
born travellers it certainly was not. But there were 
the attractions of wonderful scenery, there was the 
triumph of overcoming difficulties, and also an agree- 
able spice of danger, for though never seriously attacked 
there were constant rumours of trib&al raids, and all 
these wholly outweighed and obliterated the discom- 
forts. The ‘‘ well-mannered courteous highland chiefs” 
of the Bakhtiari, who ‘‘ were as pleasant to meet as 
any European could be”, discussed Stanley’s travels, 
the merits of English and French schools for boys, and 
the discoveries of bacteriology, were an unexpected 
novelty ; and there were endless ruins of ‘‘the days of 
the Atabys”, and long before them, from ‘‘ Shushan 
the palace” downwards,—‘‘ Kharab shud” is the motto 
of that land,—to inspire curiosity and suggest historic 
recollections. With all its drawbacks it was an exciting 
and enjoyable tour, and Lady Durand has told her 
story well. Perhaps there is peril in this sentence : 
‘*Bishop Stuart whom I had known in India as a girl”, 
it might suggest a girl being ordained and consecrated ; 
but as a rule the style is clear and pleasant, and the 
book is written throughout in an unpretentious, genuine 
and appreciative manner that puts the reader imme- 
diately in sympathy with the author and the country 
she describes. 


THE HEGELIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


** The Crigin and Significance of Hegel’s Logic.” By 
J. B. Baillie. London: Macmillan. 1901. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

** Studies in Hegelian Cosmology.” By J. M. E. 
McTaggart. Cambridge : at the University Press. 
1go1. 8s. 


T might be hard to decide whether the fascination 
which Hegel’s system seems to possess for so 
many of our ablest thinkers will prove in the long run 
a good or a bad thing for British metaphysics. But it 
is at least certain, as is once more shown by these 
volumes, that the Hegelian movement begun by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling and continued by Professors Caird, 
T. H. Green, Wallace, and other equally distinguished 
students, has been singularly fruitful in philosophic 
work of remarkably high quality. It is not difficult to 
see why Hegel should exercise so potent an influence 
over minds naturally inclined to speculative construc- 
tion. The Hegelian system is perhaps the most 
brilliant, certainly the most audacious, attempt ever 
made by human reason to pluck the heart out of the 
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world’s mystery, and to reconcile man and his surround- 
ings and destiny by finding in self-conscious mind the 
fundamental principle of the universe. 

Both in the thoroughgoing humanism of its principle 
and in the joyous self-confidence of its method, Hege- 
lianism proved itself a true child, though not always a 
grateful child, of the great age of Revolution. ‘‘ Godis 
not a being beyond the stars, He is spirit of our own 
spirit” ; these words from the ‘‘ Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of Religion” express the central thought of which 
Hegel’s seventeen or eighteen volumes are the detailed 
expansion. So far there is perhaps no serious funda- 
mental difference between Hegelianism and the other 
great idealistic systems of thought, particularly those 
of his immediate predecessors in the task of perfecting 
Kant’s ideas, Fichte and Schelling. What is essentially 
and inseparably characteristic of Hegel among his 
spiritual compeers is his unique philosophic method. 
A rationalist in grain in the better sense of the word, 
Hegel has no patience with a philosophy of daring in- 
tuitions and brilliant apercus. The principle of idealism, 
if true, must be capable of successful and systematic 
application to the whole range of human experience and 
science. And its applicability must not merely be 
established ex post facto by showing that the actual 
contents of science can be harmonised with the pre- 
suppositions of an idealistic philosophy. It must be 
shown that the various concepts by which everyday 
thought and science interpret the world form an inter- 
related system such that, with whatever member you 
begin, you are forced on, by the very nature of human 
reason, to a higher and more adequate concept until at 
last you reach the highest concept of all, that of self- 
conscious mind, as the real and final truth about 
the universe. Thus the Logic, which exhibits the system 
of concepts and traces the process by which the necessities 
of thought force us on from the lower to the fuller and 
higher conceptions of reality, becomes the centre of the 
whole system ; in its author’s daring phrase, it is in- 
tended to display ‘‘ God as he is in his eternal nature, 
before the creation of the world or of any finite spirit ”. 
The rest of the system consists of a marvellously able 
and penetrating attempt to rediscover in the processes of 
organic and social development the same succession of 
stages which the Logic established for philosophic 
thought, and thus to identify the underlying spirit of 
history with the mind which thinks the categories of 
abstract metaphysics. 

Magnificent as such an intellectual construction is in 
its breadth and boldness, there are obvious grounds 
for distrust when it is advanced, as it was by Hegel, as 
the last word of philosophy about the nature of the 
universe. To begin with, there is something repellent 
to many minds about the rationalistic assumption that 
any analysis of the categories of knowledge can 
exhaust the nature of concrete experience. Science, 
we feel, may possibly in the last resort be a procession 
of universal concepts, a ‘‘ballet of bloodless cate- 
gories”, but the same can hardly be true of living 
experience. In the life of actual feeling and emotion 
there is an element which vanishes the moment you 
pass to theoretical reflection and analysis; there is a 
mystical factor in real experience of which a philosophy 
that makes the examination of scientific concepts its 
one foundation can give no adequate account. And 
we cannot but feel that the Hegelian Logic, in spite of 
its claim to exhibit ‘‘God in his eternal nature”, is 
almost as silent in the presence of this mystical factor 
as Job, when the Lord answered his questions out of 
the whirlwind. 

Even if we contented ourselves with making the 
humbler claim for the system that it is, at least, a final 
and adequate systematisation of the concepts of know- 
ledge, an ultimate Wissenschaftslehre though not an 
ultimate philosophy, our difficulties would only be 
lessened, not removed. For we have no guarantee 
that the categories of Hegel’s philosophy are the only 
or even the most important categories which science 


uses, nor that the Hegelian arrangement of them is. 


that which best exhibits their mutual relations. To 
take one or two instances; it is significant that the 
fundamental notion of serial order, which we now know 
to be the basis of the whole science of number, is absent 
from that part of the Logic which deals with the cate- 


gories of mathematics. The analysis of the forms of 
inference which fills the first half of the third volume of 
the larger Logic has been largely rendered inadequate 
by the subsequent enormous developments of the great 
science of symbolic logic. The history of Philosophy, 
of Religion, of social development in general has had, 
since Hegel’s death, to be re-written and estimated 
from fresh standpoints and in the light of new know- 
ledge. All this largely destroys the value of the Hege- 
lian construction as ultimate philosophic truth, while 
in no way detracting from its merit as a marvellous 
systematisation of the scientific and historical know- 
ledge of Hegel’s own age. His cardinal fault is that 
of all systematisers; his face is turned to the past 
rather than the future. As he ‘‘ confounded the king- 
dom of Heaven with the kingdom of Prussia”, so he 
tended to confuse the science of 1800-1830 with the 
final truth about nature and man. It could not be said 
of him by his most devoted admirer, as wa8 finely said 
of Plato by Bacon, that he surveyed the future of science 
as Moses gazed from Pisgah on the land he was not to 
enter. 

These difficulties are largely recognised by Mr. 
Baillie. In the concluding chapter of his book, the 
only one which departs far from the exposition of 
Hegel’s doctrine in Hegel’s own language, he sets them 
forth with admirable candour, and makes a courageous 
attempt to meet them. He abandons indeed the claim 
that the Logic gives a finally satisfactory analysis of 
experience in its concrete reality, but still contends that 
it is in principle adequate as an analysis of knowledge. 
It will be easier to judge of this contention if Mr. 
Baillie should proceed with the more detailed work on 
the Hegelian system to which reference is made in his 
preface. At present his statements as to the nature of 
experience and its relation to knowledge are hardly 
definite enough to enable a reader to feel quite clear as 
to his precise meaning. It augurs well, however, for 
his future work that the critical chapter is by far the 
most interesting and the most attractively written part 
of his book. In what precedes his modesty has led 
him to adhere to Hegel’s own form of exposition, and 
largely to Hegel’s own somewhat cryptic and irritating 
style of writing, to an extent which perhaps lessens the 
value of his work as an introduction to the logic for 
the ‘“‘uninitiated”. For the student who already 
knows something of Hegelian thought and language, 
it will prove a most valuable aid. Mr. Baillie has 
discharged the task of comparing the earlier stages of 
Hegel’s thought, as indicated by his correspondence 
and occasional writings, with its final presentation in 
the Logic with admirable learning and industry. Also 
he has deserved well of all students of philosophic 
history by his elaborate demonstration of the connexion 
between Hegel’s literary masterpiece, the ‘‘ Pheno- 
menology of Mind”, and the more widely known 
** Science of Logic”. 

Mr. McTaggart’s book, in spite of its apparently 
forbidding title, is one of less special interest, and 
ought to find readers among all educated persons who 
are interested in the philosophic discussion of human 
nature and human destiny, whether or not they are 
students of Hegelianism. Mr. McTaggart was already 
known by his previous work, ‘‘ Studies in Hegelian 
Dialectic”, as perhaps the most independent and ablest 
of contemporary English philosophers who can fairly 
be called ‘‘ Hegelians”. It is safe to predict that the 
present work will enhance his reputation both for 
ability and for independence. His ability is strikingly 
shown throughout the book ; his independence most of 
all perhaps in his attempt to rehabilitate Hedonism, a 
moral doctrine which has hitherto been anathema to 
the orthodox Hegelians, and in his spirited attack upon 
the Hegelian identification of society or the State with 
the moral end. Mr. McTaggart’s form of Hedonism, 
whether satisfactory or not, is certainly original. While 
he agrees with the Hegelian school generally in repu- 
diating Pleasure as the moral end, he emphatically 
defends Pleasure as a useful standard or criterion b 
which to act in cases of practical perplexity. This posi- 
tion is, no doubt, logically unassailable ; there is clearly 
no reason why something other than the ultimate moral 
end should not be useful as a practical guide to action, 
and the neglect of this consideration is a defect in most 
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of our current ethical theorising upon which Mr. 
McTaggart does well to insist. It might however be 
suggested that he makes his own position unnecessarily 
difficult by the assumption that the comparison of 
pleasure, if it occurs, must be made on a basis of 
quantity. The whole problem, in what sense, if any, 
pleasures and pains can be expressed as quantities, 
and how far quantitative comparison of pleasures or 
pains derived from fundamentally different sources is 
possible seems to be complicated by enormous diffi- 
culties to which Mr. McTaggart is perhaps a little 
blind. It is at least worth suggesting that any argu- 
ment for Hedonism would gain in , es by taking 
pleasures simply as distinguishable in quality and drop- 
ping the whole notion of a quantitative ‘‘ calculus”. 
In his attack upon the worship of the State, traditional 
in Hegelian circles and frequently expressed by the 
Society with an ‘‘organism”, Mr. 
McTaggart is possibly more successful. In spite of 
Hegel’s own rather brutal justification of Cossack 
enormities as an object-lesson in the truth of the doc- 
trine that ‘‘the fashion of the world” passes away, 
English Hegelianism has always tended to limit the 
sphere of human duties and interests within the com- 
pass of an earthly society of exclusively human members 
to a degree which makes Mr. McTaggart’s return to 
the older view of Society as after all but one instrument 
in the education of individual character exceedingly 
timely. Even those of us who do not find ourselves 
entirely convinced by the author’s acute argument for 
human immortality may still feel that without rela- 
tions to nature, and again to God, which cannot be 
brought into the category of ‘‘ duties to Society”, our 
personality would be a poor and incomplete thing 
indeed. 

Of Mr. McTaggart’s more specially ethical discus- 
sions of sin and punishment there is no space to speak 
in this article as they deserve. One can only call the 
attention of thinking men in general to so original and 
striking a treatment of questions which no man who 
takes the conduct of life as a serious matter can afford 
to disregard, whether or not he calls himself ‘‘ philo- 
sopher” in the merely technical sense. Special com- 
mendation is due to the impartial and lucid examina- 
tion of Hegel’s attitude to historic Christianity, a 
subject on which there is perhaps no very great dis- 
agreement among students of his philosophy, but as to 
which there has been as yet far too little candid telling 
of the truth. 

We have kept for our last word on Mr. McTaggart’s 
book an expression of emphatic sympathy with his 
vindication of the mystical or emotional aspect of 
experience. In his concluding study he formally 
arrives at the conclusion that it is in love, in satisfied 
emotion which transcends alike mere knowledge and 
mere volition, that our personality finds its adequate 
expression. And sucha love he insists, probably rightly, 
cannot be a mere emotional attitude towards ‘‘ God”, 
(cf. 1 John iv. 20: he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?) or the unity of the system of which we are 
members. Still less can it be directed upon that empty 
abstraction, ‘‘ collective humanity ”, of which he wittily 
says that one might as well try to love a Post Office 
Directory. It is through relations of individual with 
individuals, known and loved as such, that all the 
individuals are indirectly united in the harmony of a 
single divine and perfect whole. Scientia destruetur ; 
caritas nunquam excidit. 


THE SEYMOURS. 


“‘ Annals of the Seymours.” By H. St. Maur. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1902. £2 Ios. net. 
AMILY histories are not as a rule light reading ; 
and in many cases they are very infrequently 
read by members of the families themselves whose 
antiquity or whose dignity they celebrate. But even in 


‘cases where such works seem to contain nothing that 
is of interest to anybody beyond a small private circle, 
the student may often find in them incidental matter, 
which will throw some curious side-light on the social 


| more than a century. 


life of the past: and in cases in which the families 
dealt with have played a considerable public part, and 
produced a succession of important and remarkable 
men, the family history may become a far more valuable 
document. Indeed it becomes so inevitably, in propor- 
tion to its accuracy and fulness. Mr. Harold St. Maur’s 
Annals of the Seymour Family is a work to which 
these last observations are deservedly and eminently 
applicable. Much of it, moreover, is not only interest- 
ing to the student, but will also be found—as such 
works rarely are—entertaining by the general reader. 
Of English dukedoms that of Somerset is, in point 
of antiquity, second only to that of Norfolk. The 
latter is its senior by fifty-four years only; whilst 
the two which come next it are its juniors by 
The family of St. Maur— 
or as it was subsequently spelt, Seymour—had, 
however, been not only honourable, but had also 
achieved high distinction, long before it rose to the 
dignity of a ducal house. It appears to have been one 
of those which came over to England with the Con- 
queror ; but though there is much evidence to support 
this conclusion, it is not of a very precise, and for that 
reason not of a very interesting kind: and Mr. 
St. Maur finds a dozen pages sufficient for dealing 
with the first three hundred years of its history. Its 
annals, however, are precise from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when it was seated at Undy and 
Penhow in the county of Monmouth. The Castle of 
Penhow came into its possession by the marriage of 
Roger St. Maur in 1340 with the heiress of the 
Bowlays family: whilst his uncle, also a Roger, had 
married an heiress likewise—a daughter of John 
Beauchamp, Baron de la Hache. John Seymour, 
grandson of this lord, married Isabel, daughter of 
Mark Williams of Bristol, in 1424. His son, grandson, 
and great-grandson married respectively into the 
families of Coker, Darell, and Wentworth: and the 
great-grandson, John Seymour of Wolfhall, became, in 
1509, father of a girl who was given the nameof Jane, and 
she became subsequently the wife of one King, and the 
mother of another. It was the brother of Jane Seymour, 
three years older than herself, who having won the 
favour of King Henry as a young esquire of his house- 
hold, was subsequently enriched by him out of the 
plunder taken from the Church. He was raised suc- 
cessively to the dignities of Baron Beauchamp, and Earl 
of Hertford ; and on Henry’s death, and in accordance 
with his will, he became regent of England, under the 
title of Lord Protector, and was at the same time 
created Duke of Somerset. He married twice—first 
the daughter of Sir William Fillol, secondly Anne, 
daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope. In the person of 
his grandson by the second marriage, the title of Duke 
of Somerset, forfeited by the Protector on his execution, 
was revived by a new creation at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and continued in his line till 1750, 
when it passed to the descendants of the aaa by 
his first wife, Catherine Fillol, whose eldesf son Edward 
married Jane Walsh, an heiress; and purchased the 
well-known castle of Berry Pomeroy in Devonshire, 
where his successors allied themselves with the 
Champernowns, Carys, Portmans, and Pophams, and 
other families of the South and the West of England. 
Sir Edward Seymour, his lineal representative, suc- 
ceeded as eighth duke to the honours of his kinsman, 
seven years after the latter’s death. The present 
holder of the title is this duke’s great-great- grandson. 
From this brief sketch of the fortunes and circum- 
stances of the family, and its intimate connexion, 
in critical and important circumstances, with well- 
known events of history, the reader will readily see 
that, if sufficient material for them be available, the 
Annals of the Seymours could not fail to be interest- 
ing. Asa matter of fact the material happens to be 
abundant, a large part of it having been collected by 
the then Duke, early in the nineteenth century. To this 
Mr. St. Maur had added the results of his own re- 
searches ; and the whole has been arranged by him in a 
manner which bears witness to his conscientious indus- 
try, and also reflects high credit on his literary skill and 
judgment. Apart from their bearing om what is com- 
monly called history, these Annals illustrate in a very 
remarkable way the change of fortune to which an old 
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family is liable; the means by which in former ages 
wealth and influence were alternately gained and lost by 
it—the education, the careers and the alliances of its 
most prominent members. In addition to this they have 
the merit—not general in works of the kind—of being 
replete with personal anecdotes concerning well-known 
or picturesque figures. Such for example is a story of 
Frances, wife of one of the Earls of Hertford. This lady, 
a daughter of Viscount Howard, of Binden,-. began life 
with marrying a London merchant, named Pranell, 

who had no pretence to lineage, but who left her a large 
fortune. This lady was very proud of her own family ; 
and her pride, stimulated by the wealth which she 
inberited from her humbler husband assumed propor- 
tions which rendered her ridiculous to everybody—her 


second husband, Lord Hertford, included. Whenever 


she exposed herself by her boasts of her Howard 
ancestry, Lord Hertford would playfully say to her 
** Frank, Frank, how long is it since you were married 
to Pranell?” Similar traits of manners and human 
nature occur in the sketch of the sixth Duke of 
Somerset, commonly called ‘‘the proud Duke”. He 
it is of whom the well-known story is told, that his 
second wife having ventured to tap him on the shoulder 
with her fan, he turned round on her saying, ‘‘ My first 
wife was a Percy, yet she never took such a liberty”. 
The humour of the situation is increased when we 
learn from Mr. St. Maur’s pages, that his first wife, 
who never took such a liberty, besides being his equal 
in point of distinguished ancestry, was the source 
from which he derived nearly all his wealth, the 
fortune which he inherited having been, for various 
reasons, wholly inadequate to the most ordinary 
requirements of his position. The “ proud Duke” 
however, apart from his fantastic vanity, was a man of 
good feeling, good taste, high courage and independent 
principle. These latter qualities were evidenced in his 
reply to James II., who ordered him to act as the intro- 
ducer of the Pope’s Nuncio at Windsor. The Duke 
refused, on the ground that he could not do so without 
breaking the law. The King angrily exclaimed, ‘‘I will 
make you fear me as well as the law. Do not you know 
that I am above the law?” ‘‘ Your Majesty”, the 
Duke answered, ‘‘ may be above the law, but I am not: 
and while 1 obey the law I fear nothing”. Mr. St. 
Maur’s volume is rich in anecdotes of this kind: and 
his anecdotes are generally more than mere idle gossip. 
They illustrate not only individual character, but the 
manners and the social and political life of past times 
also, and will commend the ‘‘ Annals of the Seymours” 
to the general reader, as well as to the genealogist and 
the historical student. 


THE LAST PAGE OF EGYPTIAN ANNALS. 


‘The Story of the Khedivate.” By Edward Dicey. 
London: Rivingtons. 1902. 16s. 


N OTHine can be more ridiculous in the eyes of 
Englishmen than the reputation which the foreign 
policy of their Governments has acquired abroad, we 
do not say among the few well informed, but among the 
mass of intelligent people. To such we seem to inherit 
licy, able but unscrupulous, which our rulers pursue 
with Machiavellian astuteness, unhasting but unresting, 
and in turn hand on to their successors who follow with 
equal persistence the same undeviating course. The 
only difference between our Governments is to be found 
in the more or less hypocrisy with which they pursue 
their ends. This theory, though again and again dis- 
proved by facts, is cherished to-day by many who 
should know better and the fact of our establishment 
in Egypt is a favourite instance of our turpitude. 
Yet the true story of our occupation of that country 
is better calculated than any other epjsode in our 
history to dispel the myth. Those who have for- 
gotten the course of events since 1880 may refresh 
their memories by reading Mr. Dicey’s book, or 
rather the latter half of it. When we boast of 
what we have done for Egypt it might be well for 
us to remember that we have always been extremely 
anxious to get quit of our obligations there. Other 
people saw long ago how eternal would be the pro- 


visional occupation we were always so anxious to 
allege. 

That there was nothing hypocritical in our continual 
assertions in this matter is quite evident from the 
beginning when we actually allowed, contrary to the 
expectation of every intelligent person of other nation- 
alities in the country, the continued existence of those 
‘*International Boards” which, as Mr. Dicey says, 
‘‘exercise a jurisdiction in their several departments 
quite independent of, and in most instances hostile to, 
the interests alike of England and of Egypt”. The 
consequence is that we still find the railways and the 
Domain lands managed by these International Boards 
and justice is still administered by the International 
Courts. Several times our well-meant attempts to 
shuffle out of our position in Egypt have only been 
foiled by the conduct of France whom we have to 
thank no less for the fact that we originally occupied 
the country than that we are now fixed there for good ; 
and yet, even after the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 
1887, we hear that our position in Egypt is a triumph 
of Britannic craft and scheming ! 

The story of what Great Britain has done for Egypt 
has been told by Lord Milner and others. Mr. Dicey’s 
narrative deals more particularly with the debts of 
Ismail and their consequences. It is of course impos- 
sible fully to understand the present position without 
some knowledge of the extravagance and, we fear we 
must add, the knavery of the Khedive Ismail, though 
Mr. Dicey has a tender feeling for that agreeable 
scoundrel. We refuse to be moved by the pathetic 
spectacle of his weary detention at Constantinople, 
debarred from the Carlsbad waters, and slowly dying 
of an enlarged liver. Whatever happened to him in the 
end he deserved, for he brought great troubles upon his 
country. The title of Khedive was granted to Ismail 
in 1863 by the Sultan and therefore the ‘‘ Story of the 
Khedivate” does not include a record of the romantic 
career of the only really great member of the House, 
its founder, Mehemet Ali. The actual story of the 
Khedivial dynasty since it obtained the title is a tale of 
pecuniary difficulties and their unhappy results, un- 
happy for the dynasty, though the present system of 
administration cannot be other than a boon to the 
Fellaheen. But Mr. Dicey rightly points out that it is 
very doubtful how far the justice of our rule and a 
regular system of administration is really appreciated by 
an Oriental population. It is not indeed all pure gain 
for the Oriental to be forcibly prevented from getting 
injustice perpetrated for his own benefit, though it is 
agreeable to feel that his neighbour cannot practise 
injustice to his detriment. On the whole probably the 
old system is the more popular as may well be the case 
in India. 

We agree with the author that the real excuse for our 
presence in Egypt, if we would be honest, is the interest 
of our Empire, and how far we have receded from the 
position not only of the Gladstonian Ministry of 1880 
but from the Salisbury policy of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention may be gauged by a glance at the despatch 
written by the Foreign Minister of the last Gladstonian 
Cabinet, reprimanding a Khedive for criticising the 
management of his own troops. For some years the 
story of the Khedivate has been merely a part of the 
story of England, and such it is likely to remain. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Romance of an Eastern Prince.” 
Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. 


This anonymous romance, like the egg which the 
nervous curate ate at the Bishop’s breakfast table, is 
good—in parts, but there is so much that is worse than 
indifferent as well that it needs a sense of duty or an 
avid appetite to go through with it. A Hindu prince 
having received part of his education in England sud- 
denly disappears from his own country because he has 
aroused love in one whom he has called ‘‘ sister” ; and 
then, strictly incognito, he seeks to win the love of an 
Englishwoman for himself refusing the adventitious aids 
of his rank and wealth. He fails, and seeks Nirvana 
even though it should be followed by ‘‘ten thousand 
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incarnations”, and though he has been tempted to put 
himself at the head of India as the tenth avatar of 
Krishna. The romance is supposed to be auto- 
biographic, and the writer disclaims knowledge of 
Western literature yet he slips into familiar quotations 
from Shakespeare, Scott and Lovelace, and though he 
talks glibly of Oriental matters does not persuade us 
that he is anything but a Western in masquerade. 
Some of the chapters dealing with action in India are 
interesting, but the greater part of the book is taken 
up by such wordy stuff as ‘‘ Ah, my Seraphic Vision, 
little do you know how I love you! Oh, if you would 
only grant me your love! What a bridal we would 
have—oh, what a bridal we would have!” Truly a 
bridle is necessary. Incidentally the author says that 
the British Empire in India is doomed as soon as a man 
arises as the tenth avatar of Krishna to lead the 
people, but for the most part his work is a partially 
Orientalised ‘echo from the ‘‘Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters” of yester-year. 


“The Life of John William Walshe.” 
Montgomery Carmichael. London: 
1902. 6s, 


With fervour and simplicity does Mr. Carmichael set 
forth the life of John William Walshe as told by his 
lately deceased son. The story of his arrival in Italy 
and his adoption is as wonderful as a fairy-tale. His 
after-life in the old palace at Assisi, his study of heraldry 
and logic, his share of human love, and, finally his 
death from divine ecstasies, all savour more of the 
Middle Ages than of the twentieth century. His atti- 
tude seems to have been one of the most genuine 
humility, and it is interesting to observe that although 
the editor tries faithfully to follow in his steps, now and 
again a belligerent note is struck as if to remind the 
reader that he is perusing the life of a son of the 
greatest ‘‘ church militant here in earth”. But creed 
apart, a life of such self-abnegation is a treasure, alike 
to philosophers and believers. 


Edited by 
Murray. 


“The Late Returning.” By Margery Williams. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


This book is indeed a marvellously vivid description 
of a one-day revolution. The tramp of horses, the 
rattle of small arms and the crash of breaking barricades 
is depicted with intense realism, and it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to recall a more graphic and soul-stirring 
picture. The characters, too, are all interesting and 
well drawn while the close of the story is pathetic in 
the extreme. It may be recommended without reserve 
and is worth reading if only for the interview between 
the President and the leader of the insurgents which is 
written in admirable style. That ‘‘ The Late Return- 
ing” should be the work of a woman seems to us 
almost incredible. 


** Sancta Paula.” By Walter Copland Perry. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1902. 6s. 


The author of ‘Sancta Paula” has our sincerest 
sympathy on having fallen between two stools—either 
he should have written a biography or a romance. 
Chapters in which Paula expresses herself with the 
familiarity of a woman of to-day, are followed by 
chapters of the driest but, doubtless, most accurate 
history, plentifully sprinkled with Greek and Latin 
quotations. The resemblance in the general tone of the 
book to ‘‘Quo Vadis” suggests comparisons which 
might be odious to Mr. Walter Copland Perry. 


‘*The Champion.” By Mary L. Pendered and Alice 
Stronach. London: Harpers. 1902. 6s. 


In their dedication the authors of this novel call their 
work a study of a false Highland chief, but it strikes 
the reader more as a study of a true young woman, or 
a couple of young women, for behind the ‘‘ mannishness” 
of Alexandra Dunn is obviously much that is excellent. 
The book is by two women, but if it had appeared 
anonymously it would at once have revealed feminine 
authorship by the ease and verisimilitude with which 
the chief women characters are presented, while .he men 
are more or less closely identifiable with the stock heroes 
and villains ofromance. The false Glentalla who at first 
promises to be a pleasant variant, is introduced to us 


almost as though he were to be the hero but when the 
story develops he is seen to be a veritable “‘ villain of 
the deepest dye” richly deserving the fate accorded 
him. The true Glentalla, long kept out of his rights 
by the false, is a strong but quiet young farmer who 
wins the love of Everich the orphan young woman 
whose acceptance of the post of mistress of the village 
**schuile” sets the story going. Better than many 
novels which come into our hands ‘‘ The Champion” 
yet falls short of excellence; it is at times somewhat 
“slow” in the method of its telling and there is 
moreover a want of tHat close carefulness which ensures 
success. A parrot that falls from its perch through 
drowsiness may have learnt to speak Gaelic excellently 
but it has failed to master one of the most elementary 
laws of bird life. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Nature Study of Life” By C. F. Hodge. Boston and 
London: Ginn. 1902. 75. 


The object of this book is to make nature-study a “live 
subject” in the schools. Professor Hodge as the head of a 
university department has more technic knowledge than often 
handicaps the authors of school manuals and he has written 
a book full of stimulus for teachers. But he has not quite 
done what he intended. Instead of a manual likely to exert an 
“immediate influence on primary and grammar school grades 
of education” he has written a book full of suggestive ideas, 
his own and other people’s, about the wider problems of educa- 
tion. At the same time no teacher who has to do with nature- 
study would fail to benefit by his philosophy of the subject 
even if he found the practical advice sometimes insufficient. 
The illustrations are excellent and well selected and all the 
information about the practical success of nature-study in 
America is interesting. The success seems to have been 
greatest among girls and on the subject of botany. The 
chapters on entomology are written with singular clearness 
and the illustrations are exceptionally helpful but his selection of 
insects is spoilt by a too utilitarian view of the function of 
education. It is not because moths spoil clothes that children 
should wish to study them. 


“Broadland Sport.” Written and illustrated by ‘Nicholas 
Everitt. London: Everett. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 


Most of the books treating of the Norfolk Broadland being 
of the nature of guide-books, there is room for such a work as 
Mr. Everitt’s “Broadland Sport”, which deals almost ex- 
clusively with the various sports and pastimes to be enjoyed 
on the broads, rivers, and marshes of East Norfolk and in the 
roadsteads of the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts. Probably many 
of Mr. Everitt’s readers will be surprised to learn that good 
sport may be had in Broadland, even by sportsmen who do not 
care to hire shooting or go cap in hand to the riparian owner. 
That such is the case the author makes quite clear, and being 
a lawyer as well as a sportsman he is able to give strangers 
valuable hints as to how they may avoid getting into trouble 
with landowners who claim “ the soil of the river bed” and the 
right of preservation under the Allotments and Awards Act. 
Especially good are his chapters on “ Flighting” and “ Decoys 
and how to use them”; but anglers as well as gunners will 
find useful information and entertaining reminiscences in his 
pages, and yachtsmen cannot fail to be interested in the 
lengthy section devoted to yachts and yachting. Indeed, so 
long as Mr. Everitt is content to deal with sport his readers 
will find little besides an occasional lapse into bad grammar to 
cavil at; but in venturing upon matters archzological he 
would do well to exercise care. He would not then tell us 
that Acle and Beccles bridges were supposed to be Roman, 
and that the gateway of S. Benet’s Abbey dated from the 
days of Canute. Further editions of his book would be the 
better for the omission of the story he entitles “ Ratting 
at a Water-Kennel, or a Night with a Drunkard”, which is 
neither instructive nor amusing. 


“Derriana : Essays and Occasional Verses chiefly relating to 

the Diccese of Derry.” By the Most Rev. Dr. O’Doherty, 

Roman Catholic] Bishop of Derry. Dublin: Sealy 
ryers and Walker. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland are as a rule too busy to 
be able to give much time to antiquarian research, but Dr. 
O’Doherty has evidently studied the history of his diocese to 
good purpose. We doubt whether he was well advised in 
incorporating with a collection of historical essays some 
miscellaneous papers and sets of verses, the latter juvenilia 
such as many of us might write at seventeen, but few would 
reprint from an episcopal throne. The more purely anti- 
quarian essays are somewhat slight and uncritical, but the 
papers on Redmond O’Gallagher, and the .sixteenth-century 
“ Martyr Bishop of Derry”, on the Convention of Drom Ceat 
at which S. Columba played so great a part, and on the 
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Rebellion of Sir Cahir O’Doherty in the reign of James I. are 
interesting intrinsically and also as evidence of the style and 
temper in which a bishop who is by no means a political fire- 
brand approaches history. Sir Cahir O’Doherty was a hot- 
tempered youth whom careful handling would have kept quiet, 
but who was provoked intu rebellion (deliberately the Bishop 
thinks) by Chichester and Paulet. Dr. O’Doherty makes out 
a case for Sir Cahir, and he is of course perfectly justified in 
saying plainly what he feels about this discreditable episode. 
On the other haad, we think that some of his remarks deserve 
to be noted. He has been careful to study all existing authori- 
ties, some of whom are probably untrustworthy as violent 
English partisans, but his trick of discrediting various state- 
ments on A priori grounds is disconcerting. Thus when Sir 
ohn Davies states that a certain Oghy O’Hanlon’s wife was 
ill-treated “by an Irish soldier a knew her not” Dr. 
O’ Doherty remarks that no Irishman would have done such a 
thing, and thereafter refers to the ruffian as an English soldier. 
“Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors.” London: 
1902. IS. 

A decidedly useful and efficient work of reference. But 
parents, who are to decide on a school on the strength of its 
official programme or prospectus as here set forth, may 
have some difficulty in making their choice. The air, one 
notices, is nearly always bracing, the bedrooms sunny, and the 
facilities for recreation complete. 


Paton. 


“Finland: its Public and Private Economy.” By N. C. 
6s. 


Frederiksen. London: Arnold. 1902. 


This is a book which should be useful to all who take an 
interest in the position of Finland at the present time and the 
attitude of its people towards Russia. Professor Frederiksen 
is certainly not pro-Russian, but he presents his case for 
Finland in a sober, reasoning spirit. His book is full of valuable 
information about the land laws, agriculture, forestry and com- 
merce of the country. 


“The Ancestor.” No. Il. London: Constable. 1902. 55. net. 


The second number of the “ Ancestor” appeared last month, 
and despite the fact that the Coronation might be expected to 
absorb public attention, the material collected is quite equal to 
that of the first number. Mr. St. John Hope concludes his 
excellent essay on the Coronation ornaments, and Mr. Round 
his on the origin of the Fitzgeralds. A special feature of this 
periodical is a trenchant and amusing attack on “ What is 
believed ” about their ancestors by certain families. An article 
on the “ Gentility of Richard Barker”—though not quite fair 
—is of the same character. But the “Ancestor” is primarily 
devoted to articles based on original research. There are 
several most interesting illustrations of which we specially com- 
mend those of Swords in the Collection of Mr. Morgan Williams. 
There is in fact but one section of this review which invites 
criticism. A fine set of Cheshire deeds is abstracted in English 
and the series is introduced by a short paragraph by Somerset 
Herald. It is impossible to make out from this paragraph 
whether the abstracts are or are not made by Mr. Burke. If 
they are not the name of the expert ought to be given. 


THEOLOGY. 
“S. Luke the Prophet.” By E. C. Selwyn. London: Mac- 
millan. 1901. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘When we reviewed Dr. Selwyn’s last book we expressed a 
fear that he was getting prophets on the brain ; and now there 
is no doubt that he has got them. He finds their utterances 
not only in the Epistles and Apocalypse, but in the most sober 
accounts of the Acts ; everything is explained as “a prophetic 
feature”, and in the most matter-of-fact details of Apostolic 
missionary work and speeches he traces mysterious fulfilments 
of Old Testament types or covert allusions to the extravagant 
visions of the Book of Enoch; the early Christian writers and 
teachers must have been mad as Festus said S. Paul was, 
if they spent their time in the way Dr. Selwyn supposes. But 
he has hypotheses of his own on other subjects besides the 
prophets ; every chapter is full of them, till we get as confused 
as the book is and can hardly rouse ourselves to a languid 
interest in any of them. He lingers longest over the Luke- 
Silas hypothesis ; Luke was a prophet of course, and so was 
Silas, and Luke and Silas were the same person ; and he also 
called himself Tertius, and under that name he transcribed the 
Epistle to the Romans for S. Paul, and a few years later he 
wrote two Epistles for S. Peter ; so he must have been a very 
important person. That Silas wrote the “ we-passages” in the 
Acts is supposed to be clear from Acts xvi. ; to us that chapter 
proves the exact opposite ; and, not to mention other difficulties, 
we cannot conceive why, if Luke and Silas were one man, 
S. Paul should have called him in his Epistles sometimes by 
one of his names and sometimes by another. 


“The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1900-1901. By F. H. 
Chase. London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 


Most of the recent English works on the Acts are conservative ; 
Ramsay, Knowling, Rackham, and now Dr. Chase, defend 
their authenticity and early date ; we gtant that the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica” takes the other side, but then Professor Schmiedel 
is not an Englishman. Yet Ramsay, though convinced of the 
accuracy of the “travel-document ” and the latter half of the 
book, was ae to allow a considerable amount of legendary 
accretion in the early chapters ; and the speeches have always 
been a hard problem. Why are they nearly all the same 
length ? How could they have been so exactly reported as 
they profess to be? if the author is giving a summary of what 
was actually said, how much of his own is he weaving into the 
summary? or is he composing them throughout? It is true 
that there are points of contact between S. Peter’s and S. Paul’s 
speeches in the Acts, and their own written Epistles, but do 
these prove more than that the author had “got up” the 
Epistles before writing his book? These are the main ques- 
tions to which Dr. Chase has devoted his Hulsean lectures, 
and we have never seen the authenticity of the Pauline speeches. 
better defended ; he examines them at length—sometimes at 
wearisome length—and shows that they are truly Pauline, not 
in the sense of being centos of Pauline expressions but because 
both in phraseology and thought they have too numerous and 
delicate points of contact with the Epistles to be anything else 
but the product of the same mind. In vindicating the credi- 
bility of the rest of the book he is less convincing ; he is 
careful and scholarly but not always interesting, and he occa- 
sionally gives the impression of not seeing all that there is on 
the other side ; for instance though he often quotes 2 Corinthians, 
he is silent as to the difficulty of fitting S. Paul’s account of his 
hardships and sufferings in the 11th chapter into the narrative 
of the Acts. But still when we have established the authenti- 
city of the speeches we have done a good deal ; and Dr. Chase 
may claim to have done this. 


“ Patristic Study.” By H. B. Swete. (‘“‘ Handbooks for the 
Clergy.”) London: Longmans. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

We hope that Dr. Swete’s excellent little manual will do 
something to promote Patristic study amongst our clergy and 
remind them that there are other branches of Theology than 
higher criticism of the Bible or inquiry into the “ correctness” 
of this or that piece of ceremonial. There never was a time 
when the study of the early Christian Fathers was more needed 
than at the present day ; but never a time when it was easier to 
prosecute the study. Hand editions of separate authors or 
treatises are constantly appearing, some of them of high value ; 
and the Vienna and Berlin Academies have been producing each 
its corpus of Latin and Greek ecclesiastical writers, and the 
publication of these and other collections is bringing down the 
price of the old Benedictine editions. Those handsome folios 
can often be purchased cheaply by the man who will wait and 
will read patiently through second-hand catalogues. If their 
texts are not always scientifically constructed, they are still 
good enough for the ordinary reader; and indeed there are 
rumours that even the Vienna and Berlin editions are not 
invariably superior to their predecessors in this respect. But 
when we have got our “ Father” we do not necessarily know 
how to read him; and here the value of Dr. Swete’s book 
comes in. It is not simply a short history of early Christian 
literature, but it is an introduction to its intelligent study ; he 
tells us what authors or parts of authors we should read for 
different purposes, and he tells us how to read them. Clergy- 
men in doubt what to read with only a vague feeling that as 
clergymen they ought to study the Fathers, will find in his 
pages wise suggestions where best to begin and how best to 
go on. 


“The Sermon on the Mount: its Literary Structure and 
Didactic Purpose.” By B. W. Bacon. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 1902, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Critics have long discussed whether S. Matthew or S. Luke 
preserves the truer form of the Sermon on the Mount ; but 
most have decided in favour of S. Luke. The more abrupt 
sentences ; the address in the second person plural (“ blessed 
are ye poor” &c.); the addition of the “woes” after the 
beatitudes ; these all look as if he were more original; while 
S. Matthew’s observed fondness for arranging our Lord’s utter- 
ances in large groups, and by their subject-matter, and the 
fact that much of what he gives as part of the Sermon occurs 
in different connexions in S. Luke and yet almost always fits 
the context better in that Gospel, also point to the same con- 
clusion. With one important exception, the long section on 
the relation of the Saviour’s moral teaching to the Mosaic law 
and the men of old time is undoubtedly original in S. Matthew 
and must have been deliberately omitted by S. Luke, probably 
because it would have been of little interest to Gentile readers. 
All this has been pointed out before ; Dr. Bacon points it out 
again with a great deal of emphasis and learning and minute- 
ness, and much unnecessary defence of the higher criticism 
| against possible opponents or scoffers. But his book, albeit 
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rather dull, will be a useful guide to the critical study of the 
two versions of our Lord’s great discourse, 


“ The Epistle of Psenosiris : an Original Document from the 
Diocletian Persecution.” Edited and explained by 
Adolf Deissmann. London: Black. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


There is something thrilling in the vividness with which this 
letter—one of the many treasures discovered by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt among the Egyptian papyri—takes us into 
the thick of the Valerian or Diocletian persecution. It was 
written by a Christian presbyter of one village in the Great 
Oasis toa fellow presbyter of another. From it we gather that 
a Christian woman has been banished there, and separated 
from her son; but the Church has penetrated even 'into the 
oasis, and the guild of gravediggers are Christians. They have 
received the exile with kindness and conveyed her to a quieter 
and pleasanter spot up-country ; and as soon as her son can 
be brought to them they will send him on to join his mother. 
There is.the simple story placed before our eyes ; the rigour 
of the persecution, the steadfastness of the Christians, their 
superb secret organisation, their love and ready help to one 
another ; no wonder the Roman Government was powerless 
against them. Professor Deissmann has edited the epistle 
with an ability worthy of his reputation. 


**Church Folk Lore.” By the Rev. J. E. Vaux. Second 
Edition. London: Skeffington. 1902. 6s. 


If the author of this book is on principle somewhat discur- 
sive and scrappy, he has in recording numberless post-Refor- 
mation usages of our Church done much to broaden the popular 
conception of our ecclesiastical history over the years that 
divide Cranmer from Pusey. Certainly the “ man in the street ” 
will be surprised to learn (from the table of London Church 
services that is here reprinted from Paterson’s “ Pietas 
Londiniensis”) that in the supposed Protestant days of 
* gracious Anne” numberless London churches held daily 
services and that 8 A.M. celebrations were not unknown. The 
Temple Church then held two daily services at 7, 8 or 9 A.M. 
and 4 P.M. There are, however, here some curious omissions. 
For instance, there is an interesting chapter on the practice of 
strewing the floors of churches with rushes, but no allusion 
to the reference to the custom in the “Book of Sports”. 
Again there is much on church pews, but no mention of Laud’s 
sharp rebuke at the High Commission to those who claimed 
seats by prescription. “As good as you” quoth his irate 
Lordship (he was then Guilielmus Londiniensis) “stand and 
have stood. Why there are no seats in any church of any 
kingdom but this, and what is this your time out of mind? For 
time was when there were no seats in any church among us”. 
We wish that space would permit us to discuss with our author 
the origin of the King’s Cursal Prebendary at S. David's 
Cathedral Church. We are aware that for the explanation 
that he offers on authority of the Dean of S. David’s the 
testimony of a Pembrokeshire writer of Elizabethan days may 
be cited. Nevertheless this explanation has recently been called 
into question on several grounds, and if Mr. Vaux will pursue 
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his researches, he will learn that this ecclesiastical dignity of 
our sovereigns may probably be attributed to an origin far more 
honourable than a particularly despicable piece of Protestant 
hooting in the days of the “ Boy King ”. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


L’Italie en Romantiques. Par Urban Mengin. Paris: Plon. 


1902. 7f. 


“Le romantisme”, writes M. Urban Mengin, “a été un accés 
d’enthousiasme poé¢tique. Quand les grondements de l’orage 
révolutionnaire et guerrier eurent cessé, on put entendre 
Pharmonie des lyres que le grand vent avait fait vibrer”. Seven 
of these harmonious enthusiasts are selected by M. Mengin to 
paint for us Italy as they saw and loved her ; Italy from 1803 to 
1833, bathed in the starlight of great memories and living dreams. 
Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, Lamartine, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Alfred de Musset are the seven Romantics chosen 
by M. Mengin ; for the reason that these poets lived under the 
same spell and derived inspiration from each other. Thus 
Chateaubriand and Byron were both of them friends of Madame 
de Staél; Shelley was the friend of Byron and Keats ; 
Lamartine and Alfred de Musset corresponded in verse, and 
the admiration both felt for Byron, as well as their love 
for Italy, was a link between them. *Other poets no 
doubt have celebrated Italy ; but not the Italy illumined 
by the Romantic sentiment. Goethe on the one hand, 
and Browning on the other, stand outside of the 
enchanted circle. “Goethe a fait son voyage d’Italie 
avant la Révolution Francaise. Ce qu'il allait chercher 
au-dela des Alpes, c’était la terre classique, I’Italie romaine et 
paienne. A Assise il ne voulut rien voir que la petite facade a 
colonnes corinthiennes d’un temple paien. Racontant com- 
ment il est monté a pied & la ville: ‘Je laissai 4. ma gauche 
avec dégoiit ’, dit-il, ‘les substructions énormes et l’architecture 
‘babylonienne des églises entassées l’une sur lautre sous 
fesquelles saint Francois repose’... Si Goethe n’est pas en- 
core un vrai Romantique, Browning et les préraphaélites anglais 
sont déja autre chose. Ils se sont épris de lart italien de la fin 
du moyen Age, art que les Romantiques avaient ignoré. Les 
préraphaélites ne le comprennent d’ailleurs qu’A demi, car 
tandis que tout est clarté chez Giotto et Fra Angelico, les 

tes anglais qui s’inspirent de la ‘Vita nuova’ semblent 
s‘efforcer d’étre plus difficiles &4 comprendre que le Dante 
des premiers potmes. De leur vivant méme ils ont eu 
besoin de commentateurs” What does M. Mengin mean? 
Is he perhaps irreverently being merry at the expense of those 
who dwell above mirth—‘“Les poétes Anglais qui s’in- 
spirent de la ‘Vita nuova’”—inhabitants of a circle whose 
password is, “ Renounce all mirth, O ye who enter here”? 
Politely, however, does M. Mengin hasten to atone for his irre- 
verence : “Ils n’en forment pas moins”, he adds of these 
modern pre-Raphaelites who try to be difficult, “une école 
nouvelle dont les grands efforts ont produit de belles ceuvres 
dart et de sie.” Nevertheless we have our suspicions 
of the sincerity of M. Mengin’s professed recognition that 
these moderns have discovered a more beautiful Italy 
than the Italy of the Romantics. In our heart of hearts 
we believe when he speaks of “the passionate pilgrims 
who upon arriving at Florence rush feverishly to the 
Academy to see Botticelli’s ‘Spring’ and who wander from 
cell to cell in the cloisters of Saint Mark intoxicated with the 
poetry of Fra Angelico”, that he holds these “ passionate 
pilgrims ” less worthy lovers of Italy than the Romantics who 
‘dreamed their dreams in the memory-haunted streets of 
Florence, and left Botticelli in the Academy and Fra Angelico 
in his cell. This is what we gather from the following passage : 
“Les Romantiques ont ignoré ces ceuvres, et ils n’ont pas 
connu non plus les fresques que Giotto, l’ami de Dante, a 
peintes & Assise et & Padoue; mais ils ont aimé Dante 
lui-méme, et ils avaient en outre, pour s’intéresser 4 l’Italie de 
la fin du moyen 4ge, une raison nouvelle, leur amour passionné 
des libertés politiques. Qu’ils soient de families aristocratiques 
ou ae ils sont tous les enfants de la Révolution ; 
VItalie qu’ils parcourent est presque partout esclave de 
Pétranger, mais les forteresses ot: les républiques italiennes se 
défendaient jadis sont encore debout: les généreux poétes 
évoquent alors cette époque de fiére indépendance, et ils apel- 
lent = tous leurs voeux la liberté pour qu’elle refasse une Italie 
nouvelle.” 


Hésitation Sentimentale. Par Vauteur de “ Amitié Amoureuse.” 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1902. 3f. 50c. 


The worthy mechanic and the upright engineer—rescued in 
their teens from some appalling slum by a philanthropist—do 
not as a rule make sympathetic heroes. The author always 
admits that they are far from “ elegant ”,.indeed, that they look 
clumsy beside the “mondain”. Invariably they fall in love with a 
brilliant young lady, and suffer. Too honourable are they to 
declare their passion, and, for es they soliloquise, saying, 
“She is rich, and I am poor. She is of high degree, and I came 
from the slums. Let melee in the ad abe like an honest 


man, let me suffer, let me keep my proper place. I, alas, am no- 
body”. Mondains appear, and the mechanics and engineers look 
on dismally. But the mondain eventually shows himself selfish 
and shallow ; the brilliant young lady suddenly despises him, 
and the mechanic, or the engineer, finally does something 
exceptionally noble and gets his reward. So do those of 
the slums triumph over those of the chateau. An old 
old theme, this; but while we have to confess that 
Jean, the hero of “Hésitation Sentimentale” and the 
chief workman in a glass manufactory, is as dull as the 
mechanic and engineer, we have to say that the author 
of “ Amitié Amoureuse” introduces us to amusing and natural 
people. Let us dismiss Jean—merely saying that he marries 
Marie-Thérése, the daughter of M. de Chanzelles, whom he 
has loved secretly for years and years. To account for the 
dismissal, let us us add that he soliloquises in the moonlight 
and holds his head in his hands in the solitude of his room, and 
that he is good, good. The mondain, however, is a clever 
creation : he would marry Marie-Thérése, but when he dis- 
covers that the glass manufactory no longer prospers, he 
hesitates, postpones the wedding, and eventually is dismissed. 
Marie-Thérése’s letter reaches him while he is taking his 
morning coffee. He sighs, he says, ‘“‘ She was beautiful ”—and 
then takes up a paper. In fine, Hubert Martholl is an ex- 
cellent example of the mondain. The girls who flirt at Trou- 
ville and their vapid admirers are also capitally conceived, and 
“salon” life amidst the “haute bourgeoisie” is gaily if satiri- 
cally portrayed. Indeed, “Hésitation Sentimentale” is an 
entertaining novel—but at times it is too sentimental. Marie- 
Thérése is too fond of reflecting at her window, and there are 
too many sunsets and too much moonlight. Also, there are 
too many sighs, too many resolutions (never fulfilled) to lead a 
higher life. A frivolous girl hopes—with a shudder—that 
there will never be another revolution,—the poor should 
be satisfied she adds. But Marie-Thérése replies that the 
poor still suffer, and that it is unjust that she and her 
companions should live luxuriously while others starve. 
The proprietor of the glass manufactory is good to his 
workmen, and is beloved. Jean, also, is worshipped by the 
workmen—but we have already dismissed him. In spite 
of Jean and in spite of the chatter about the poor, and 
other failings “ Hésitation Sentimentale” is worth reading ; 
and, no doubt, next time, the author will give us something 
more worthy of his (or her?) reputation. 

Lycéennes. Par Madame Gabrielle Réval. Paris : Ollendorff. 

1902. 3f. Soc. 

It is an o question whether this sequel to “Les 
Sévriennes” and “Un Lycée de Jeunes Filles” is justifiable. 
Both of these disclosed the difficulties encountered by young 
women who wished to make a livelihood out of teaching ; their 
troubles and awakenings were sympathetically and powerfully 
described, and the life of their schools was faithfully, vividly 
portrayed. But two books on that subject seem to us to be 
enough, and this time Madame Gabrielle Réval—a veritable 
stylist, by the way—repeats herself. Now and then we get 
flashes of wit and pathetic passages as of old, but the theme 
strikes one throughout as being stale. One can have too much 
of a good thing, and Madame Réval, with her indisputable 
talents, should have given us something new. Indeed, the 
“question féministe”—for ‘Lycéennes” deals with that 
problem—should now be avoided by the novelist. It has been 
worked to death—ruined by M. Marcel Prévost and treated in 
incomparable fashion by MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte in 
‘* Femmes Nouvelles”. “ Les Sévriennes” and “ Un Lycée de 
Jeunes Filles” were both of them remarkable—but again we 
must state that we can discover no raison d’étre for a sequel. 


Monstres Parisiens. Par Catulle Mendés. Paris : Charpentier- 
Fasquelle. 1902. 3f. 5oc. 


More monsters, and all of them most monstrous. It would 
do M. Catulle Mendés infinite good to be led into the 
country and detained there for many months, so that he might 
forget for a while the depraved creatures who inhabit 
the “quartiers bizarres” of Paris. He is a stylist, a poet, 
and a subtle critic—why, then, should he give us this repul- 
sive, frantic, insane stuff? We are beginning to think that 
it must be easy to produce sketches of decadents who have 
eerie visions, ether-drinkers who have odd passions, viveurs 
who are for ever in quest of some new sensation. After two or 
three glasses of absinthe, such stories might be reeled off by the 
dozen ; and, in time, it would no doubt be possible to create a 
series of them every day. At all events there are many manu- 
facturers of monsters at the present moment, and so M. Catulle 
Mendes’ last book may be familiarly described as “Vieux Jeu ”. 
Years have elapsed since he first introduced us to his earliest 
monsters, and the last resemble almost entirely the first. We 
would rather read of the bourgeois, or the American million- 
aire in Paris, or anyone as stale. We have had more than 
enough of monsters. 


For This Week’s Books see page 246, 
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The Saturday Review. 


**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4s. 


FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 8s. 
NORFOLK SUIT » 60s. 
LOUNGE SUIT 50s. 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - » 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty The KING, 


The pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


DUNLOP TYRES 


Oft imitated, never equalled. 


GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop's head) on cover and tube. 


i For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 


D'J.M. BARRIE says 
CALL THE ARCADIA 


AND NO OTH ER. 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
“ALPHA BRAND” WMATURAL WATER. 
‘rom the Historic MAtvern Sprinc (Still and Aérated 
THE” UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
ithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 
Prices and Particulars on a, ‘ication 
W. and J. GURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 Y CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 4 
© the monthly when not 
2; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 10 
3 (0) on Deposits, repayable on demand, 2 h 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Brrxseck, Lonpon.” 


No. 


REAL 2D G GROUND 


Rizo 


NEVER GRINDING. 

Black Handle .. - 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. - 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP. 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Garrett. & Co., Lonpon, W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE — 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 


& WHITE 
LABEL.” 
The Whisky of Great Age. 
— 
ISTHE A N 
| 
wy 
VARSITY MDUURE 
Ua 
\ WA A 
2/3 ay: 2/3 
per Tin. rf, per }1b. Tin. 
WARRANTED 
ry ele 
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Life and Works (Arthur F. Davidson). 


Messrs. TREHERNE beg to announce the publication of a volume 
of stories by 
SIR WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES 


entitled “TOLD TO THE MARINES.” Sir William ?*s 
equally well known as a writer of stories and as an authority on naval 
matters. His new book can now be ordered at all Booksellers’. 


Birmingham Gaszette.—“ A rousing story told with the humour and spirit of the 
barrack room or the camp fire.” 


McGLUSKY. 
Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 


MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A, G. HALES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph, August 1st.—‘‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brush and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a nero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 
vein—somewhat sardonic, it is true, Tat extremely mirth-provoking.” 

Academy, August 16th.—“‘The ‘McGlusky’ will share immortality with 
*Sherlock Holmes’ and ‘ Captain Kettle’.” 


Pail Mail Gazette.—“ A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Pail Mail Gazette says :—“‘ It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
book a good welcome......Her novel is one of the smartest mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising 
work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” _ 

Ladies’ Field says :—‘‘ ‘ The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 

ess. 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 


By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Daily News says :—‘ Mr. Bart Kennedy bas seen many men and many cities, 
most of them ‘in shadow.’ His style is his own, although in some respects it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now, alas! dead—G. W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers possessed in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of them, and he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OF ALL NEW ISSUES. 
THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6} x 43), limp leather gilt, 2s. net ; 
cloth gilt, 1s. 6a. 
The Bookman we pega It is scarcely crediole that these well-bound pretty 
pee | at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to and 
rom. 


1. CRAIK. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 

3. LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 
4. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 

5. KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 


(/n preparation. 
ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History and Its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Plates and illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Sfortsman.— Anybody that has been to Ascot and liked it would enjoy 
reading a volume always so richly and sometimes so quaintly illustrated ; and, as 
the price is but a railway fare to the course and back, cost should be no hindrance. 
There is excellent value for every penny of the money.” 

. The Globe.—“ Another book on racing which appears at the psychological moment 
is ‘Royal Ascot,’ by G. J. Cawthorne and R. S, Herod (A. Treherne & Co., 
Limited). This work is claimed to be the first complete history of the Ascot race- 
meeting which has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. 7 ¢ history of is up to the present and is 
profusely } with produc contemporary prints and photographs.” 

The book copiously illustratea, and in giving a complete, 

¢ Ascot rom its institution in 1711 supplies an important 

chapter in the history of Engiish racing.” : 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 


and 


Phases of Church Work. 


By C. H. DANT. 
With 16 Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Church Review.—“ We may say at once that Mr. Dant has done his work 


xtremely well, from whatever standpoint it 
Church Family Newspaper.—‘ The author has carefully collected his facts, and 
thems in y The book is on sound lines, 
as it goes is attracti' i i i i i 
ve. It is urnished with portraits, and is 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, 
Lendon, W.C. 
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A German Buddhist [Oberprisidialrat Theodor Schultze]: a Bio- 
graphical Sketch (Arthur Pfungst). Luzacand Co, 2s. net. 


FICTION. 


** Honey” (Helen Mathers). Methuen. 6s. 

A Mighty Empire (J. Swindells Barlow); A Soldier’s Love 
(A. Wilson-Barrett). Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 

The Follies of Decima (‘‘ The Family Story Teller”). Stevens. 15. 62. 

The Strange Adventures of James Shervington and Other Stories 
(Louis Becke). Unwin. 6s. 

Told to the Marines (W. Laird Clowes), Treherne. 6s. 

Children of the Bush (Henry Lawson), 6s.; A Bayard from Bengal 
(F. Anstey), 3s. 6¢@. Methuen. 

The Rommany Stone (J. H. Yoxall). Longmans. 6s. 

The Serf (C. Ranger Gull). Greening. 6s. 


The House Under the Sea (Max Pemberton). Newnes. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


** Medieval Towns ” :—Verona (Alethea Wiel). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


Law. 


Handbook on the New Licensing Act, 1902 (M. Roberts-Jones). 
Cardiff: Tudor Printing Works. ts. 6a. 


NATURAL History. 
Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds in Tropical, semi-Tropical, and 
Temperate Climates (Sutton and Sons). Sutton and Sons. 
Nature in New Zealand (Compiled by James Drummond and Edited 
by Captain F. W. Hutton). Christchurch, N.Z. : Whitcombe 
and Tombs. Is. 6d. ‘ 
Thoroughbreds and their Grassland (Rev. E. Adrian Woodruffe- 
Peacock. Rural Studies Series). Louth: Goulding. 2s. 
Trees of New England (L. L. Dame and H. Brooks) ; Common 
Spiders (O. H. Emerton). Boston, U.S.A., and London : Ginn. 
6s. 6d. net each. 
ScHooL Books. 


Differential Calculus for Beginners (Alfred Lodge). Bell. 4s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Economic Interpretation of History (Edwin R. A. Seligman), 
6s. 6d. net; Development and Evolution (James M. Baldwin), 
10s. 6d. net. New York: The Macmillan Company ; London : 
Macmillan. 

THEOLOGY 

Readings on the Evolution of Religio.. (Mrs. F. Hay-Newton). 

Blackwood. 5s. 


Religion of the Teutons (P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye). Boston, 
U.S.A., and London: Ginn. 10s. net. 
VERSE. 
The Infancy of the World and the Holy Watchers (Charles James 
Marsh). Waterlow. 
The Empire’s Greeting (Edited by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod). 
Isbister. 2s. 6d. net. 


Fallen Petals (Rivers Bertram). Bristol : Arrowsmith. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bulletins of the University of Wisconsin: No. 54: Schillers Einfluss 
auf Grillparzer: eine Litterarhistorische Studie (Von 
Lessing); No. 62: The Time Elements of the Orestean Tril 


(Jonathan Bayley Browder). Madison, Wisconsin : e 
University. 

Channel Islands, The (‘‘The New Guides”). Grant Richards, 
2s. net. 


Corneille and the Spanish Drama (J. B. Segall). New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Fielding’s Works :—Adventures of Joseph Andrews (2 vols. Temple 
Edition). Dent. 35. net. 

How I Killed the Tiger (Lieut.-Col. Frank Sheffield), London : 
Headquarters of the 1st Cadet Battalion Royal Fusiliers. 

Papers from a Viceroy’s Yamen (Ku Hung-Ming). Shanghai: ** The 
Shanghai Mercury.” 

Papers on the Land Revenue System of British India. 
Weekly Notes Printing Works. 

Phil May’s Summer Annual. Thacker. Is. 

Royal Colonial Institute: Report of Proceedings (Vol. XXXIII, 
1901-1902. Edited by the Secretary). Published by the 


Calcutta : 


Institute. 
Special Report on Educational Subjects. Supplement to Vol. 8: 
Education in the Netherlands. Board of Education. 5d. 


**World’s Classics, The” :—XVIII: The Iliad of Homer (Trans. 
lated by Alexander Pope). Grant Richards. 1s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AvuGUST :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3f. ; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues), 1f.30; 
The North American Review, 2s. 6d. 


For SEPTEMBER :—The Pall Mal! Magazine, 1s. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish on 
August 28th the eagerly awaited New Romance by 


Miss MARIE CORELLI 


Entitled TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy, 
crown 8vo. 6s. The demand for this Novel is so enormous that the 
Publishers have been obliged to print a First Edition of 120,000 Copies, 
thus surpassing the record of ** The Master Christian,” of which 
‘opies were printed as a First Edition. Orders for this 


100,000 C 
remarkable book should be placed at once, in order that disappointment 


may be avoided. 
H. G. WELLS 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have published this month a New Romance by Mr. H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ** Anticipations,” ‘* The Wheels of Chance,” &c., entitled 
THE SEA LADY, crown 8vo. 6s. Orders can now be received at all 


Booksellers’. 
HELEN MATHERS 
A New Novel by the Author of ** Coming thro’ the Rye” is nearly 
ready—HONEY, 4y HELEN MATHERS, crown 8vo. 6s. This 
very entertaining book will be published next week. 


ARTHUR MORRISON 


A New Novel by the Author of “‘ Tales of Mean Streets” will be 
published by Messrs. METHUEN in September, entitled THE 
HOLE IN THE WALL, crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


A New and Long Romance, crown 8vo. 6s., by the Author of 
“Children of the Mist,” ** Sons of the Morning,” &c., will be 
published during August by Messrs. METHUEN. The title of this 
book is THE RIVER. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing numerous admirable Novels, 
both copyright and non-copyright, at 6d., and they will be glad if the 
public will ask for their 6d, books at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
They are the best in extstence. The writers are brilliant, and 
include:—ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS MALET, GEORGE 
ELIOT, Mrs. GASKELL, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, LEW 
WALLACE, GILBERT PARKER, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Captain MARRYAT, Mrs. CROKER. The covers are charming. 
A Prospectus will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


_SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
HOLY MATRIMONY Dorothea Cerard 


Ready 


PAPA Mrs. C. N. Williamson Ready 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST Sir Walter Besant Ready 
MRS. CLYDE Julien Cordon Ready 
JAIR THE APOSTATE A. C. Hales Ready 


THE BRANDED PRINCE 
BARBARA’S MONEY 
MISS QUILLET 
A PRINCESS OF 

THE HILLS 


Weatherby Chesney Ready 
Adeline Sergeant Ready 
8. Baring-Could Ready 


Mrs. Burton Harrison Ready 


WASTED FIRES Hume Nisbet Ready 
A ROMAN MYSTERY Richard Bagot Ready 
THE SEA LADY H. G. Wells Ready 
THE PUPPET CROWN Harold Macgrath Ready 
HONEY Helen Mathers Ready 
THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE Richard Marsh Ready 
CHILDREN OF 
THE BUSH _ H. Lawson Ready 
THE RIVER Eden Phillpotts Ready 
TEMPORAL POWER. Marie Corelli Aug. 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER Mrs. M. E. Mann Sept. 4 
THE WHITE WOLF ag? Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL Arthur Morrison Sept.. 4 
THE FOUNDING 
OF FORTUNES Jane Barlow Sept. 4 
THE CREDIT OF 
THE COUNTY W. E. Norris Sept. 11 
THE FATE OF VALSEC J. Bloundelle Burton Sept. 11 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
SIR JOHN SPARROW Harold Begbie Sept. 18 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND Hon. Emily Lawless Sept. 18 


FELIX Robert Hichens Sept. 25 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
JIM TWELVES W. F. Shannon Ready 
A BAYARD FROM 
BENGAL FF. Anstey Ready 
THE INCA’S TREASURE Ernest Glanville Sept. 25 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW NOVELS 


Price 6s. 
TITLE. 
IN CHAUCER’S MAY-TIME 
THE LONG VICIL 
HELEN ADAIR 
FIVE CHILDREN AND IT 
FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS 


each. 


AUTHOR. 
Emily Richings 
F. Jenner Taylor 
Louis Becke 
E. Nesbit 
Mrs. Philip Champion 
de Crespigny 
F. Van Eeden 
John Oliver Hobbes 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE 
LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS 


THE MAN IN THE STREET Lucas Cleeve 
A LADY’S HONOUR Bass Blake 
THREE OF THEM Maxim Gorky 


AUSTRALIAN GIRL IN LONDON 

THE LADY KILLER 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 
JAMES SHERVINTON — 

HICH POLICY 

STRONGER THAN LOVE 

A MODERN MONARCH 

THE PASSION OF MAHAEL 


Louise Mack 
H. De Vere Stacpool-. 


Louis Becke 


C. F. Keary 

Mrs. Alexander 

Frank C. Lewis 

Lilian Bowen Rowlands. 


BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP Louis Becke 

THE POET AND PENELOPE Parry L. Truscott 
THE SEARCHERS Margaretta Byrde 
A LION’S WHELP Amelia E. Barr 
SHACKLETT Walter Barr 
BLUE LILIES Lucas’Cleeve 
THE LAKE OF PALMS Romesh Dutt 


A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE 
MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE 


W. R. H. Trowbridge 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


WISTONS Miles Amber 
THE INSANE ROOT Mrs. Campbell Praed 
THE MATING OF A DOVE Mary E. Mann 


THE YELLOW FIEND 
FOMA CORDYEEFF 
RAY FARLEY 


Mrs. Alexander 
Maxim-Gorky 


John Moffat and Ernest 
Druce 
BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE John Lawrence Lambe 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THE OUTCASTS, and other 


Stories Maxim Gorky 


“I do not think I have ever made a better investment than the purchase of 
the Story of the Nations series." —F. H. Harvinc, Esq., Woodcote, Dorking 
August 14, 1902. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is now offering his STORY OF 

THE NATIONS Series on the instalment plan. 


This series is a library of Universal History, comprehensive in its character, 
vital in its interest, unique in its scope, and cosmopolitan in its range. It consists 
of 56 hand ly-bound » written by Specialists and Professors. The 
books are newly printed on specially prepared paper, and contain 2,000 full-page 
and other illustrations. 

For a first payment of 8s. and sixteen subsequent monthly payments of ros. ach 
the whole library, 56 vols., will be delivered to the subscriber. 

Cash price, £8 cloth, £15 half-morocco. 

Subscription price, £8 8s. cloth, £15 15s. half-morocco. 

A volume will be sent for examination on application to the publisher. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” 


ESSAYS. 
WRITTEN BY 
Arthur A. Baumann 
Ernest Beckett M.P. 
Max Beerbohm 
Hilaire Belloc 
J. Churton Collins 
Richard Davey 
George A. B. Dewar 
W. B. Duffield 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
Stephen Gwynn 
Canon H. Hensley Henson 
Harold Hodge 
W. H. Hudson 
..« Selwyn Image 
Armine T. Kent 
George H. Knott 
Louise Lawrence 
Dugald Sutherland MacColl 
John Frederick Macdonald 
Walter Herries Pollock 
J. Arthur Price 
John F. Runciman 
Edward Salmon 
Alexander Innes Shand 
Arthur Symons 
W. Beach Thomas 
Herbert Vivian 


H. Whates 
With a Poem by 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. | 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ELEANOR. FirtH Impression. With Illustrations 


by ALBERT STERNER. 

London Quarterly Review.—‘‘ A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine and 
rich in ay oe of Italian life and character....... Mrs. Ward has never given us a 
book that finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed 
pleasure as this.” 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Sixtu Epition. 


Times.—*' A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. 
«sesee Lhe story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fovwrtns Epition. 


Standard.—‘ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
could have written it.......It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Impression. 


Spectator.— Genuinely exciting up to the last page.” 


THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. 
Firtx Epition. 
Times.—‘‘ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity...... The open- 
ing scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas......1n brief, author 
and readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘ This is 
what you can recommend to a friend.’” 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. Tuirp Impression. 


Atheneum.—‘ A good story, told in the author’s best manner...... We have no- 
thing but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the artistic development of 
character. ‘ The Velvet Glove’ is among the author's best novels, and will add 
to his reputation.” 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


With Illustrations. 
FirtH IMPRESSION. 


Morning Post.—‘‘A really admirable novel......The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.” 


RODEN’S CORNER. Tuirp Epition. 


Punch.— For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 
marvellous......The plot is ingenious and new.” 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eicarts Epition. 


Guardian.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, 


and of vigour.” 
With 12 


THE GREY LADY. 


New EDITION. 
Full-page Illustrations. 
Gilobe.—“ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


THE SOWERS. Twenty-seconp EpITIon. 


Graphic.—‘ Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page 


has been t 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. With 


40 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘‘ It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’” 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Seconp EpITIoNn. 


Daily Chrowicle.—“* Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed. as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before 


anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. 
where a high literary level.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales of War 


and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
Times.—“ These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 
Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. Tuirp Impression. 


Manchester Guardian.—“ A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think, 
the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice Versa.’” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations. IMPRESSION. 
British Weekly.—“ A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.” 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. With a Frontispiece. 


SEconD IMPRESSION. 
Daily Telegraph.—" A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.’ 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. THurtrp IMPRESSION. 
— book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 
ion. 
THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Tuirpv IMPRESSION. 
Weekly Sun.— A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.” 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 


Tutrp IMPRESSION. 
Spectator.—* The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


SEcOND IMPRESSION. 
Scotsman.— Mrs. Burnett's imagination and literary faculty retai nthe freshness 
that long ago delighted the public....... A fine, brisk, humorous, and healthy story. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


It reaches every- 
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THE EMPIRE'S GREETING. 


In paper, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 5s. 


An unique volume, the embodiment of the poetic genius of the 
British Empire, being a collection of odes addressed to the King 
and Queen from their loyal and loving subjects in all parts of the 
world. 


THE EMPIRE'S GREETING. 


Containing Odes from Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, Natal, Cape Colony, India, 
Burmah, Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Mauritius, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward Isles, Selangor, British 
Honduras. 


THE EMPIRE'S GREETING. 


‘*To read them, poem after poem, from all parts of the Empire, 
is to become conscious of an Imperial Force of the like of which 
history holds no record.” 


There has been much Coronation literature, but there is only one 
incomparable souvenir. 


THE CORONATION BOOK. 


The Rev. J. H. T. PERKINS. 


“Serves better than any other book we have seen the purpose of recalling its 
historical associations.” —The Times. 


“In its regal eee and plenitude of authority quickly assumes premier 
place.”— Dundee Advertise 


Superbly bound and illustrated. Price ros. 6d. net. 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 
Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Featere Everyday 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


Tue while considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY ~CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOW READY. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” q 
‘THE VELVET GLOVE,” &c. 


*,* The ‘‘ Vultures” are men in the service of the Governments 
whose mission it is to find themselves where things are stirring—to be 
at the seat of war. The scene is laid chiefly in Poland, shortly after 
the tripartite division of that unhappy country by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria ; and the ‘‘ motif” is provided by the plots of Prince Bukaty 
and his fellow-conspirators for the re-establishment of Poland as a 
kingdom. There is a strong love interest in the story. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW NOVEL BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


THE ROMMANY STONE. 


A Story of Adventure and of Gypsy and Methodist 
Life in the Peak District, the period being 
the beginning of the last century. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. Price 6d. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. The Adventure of the Miserly Marquis. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY MACHINE. By C. B. Royiance Kent. (4 
MY OLD ALBUM. Paraphrased from the French of Jacques NorMANDL 
COCK ROBIN. By Joun Oxennam. 
A SHEPHERD OF THE DOWNS.—I. By W. ‘i Hupson. 
PRINCE KARL. By H.C. Baizey, Author of ‘‘ My Lady of Orange.” 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


2d. Weekly. 


The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays. 
NOVEL LITERARY. COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. 4s d. 
One Year ... 2.88 .a00 110 4 
Year... o14 1 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


RAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND. PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN yt COLONIES, AMERICA, 


"A Mouthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address : Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 

Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and talogued. All the New and 

«- Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL, MAIL SERVICE. 
re ays ond EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLON calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES: NAPLES, SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices : 


F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchut Avenue, London. 


For P. apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue. se. or to 
Branch Office Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Pp & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


ost | GHURCH BOOKS | 


SENT 
oie =| FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, | POST FREE. 


AND ALTAR. 
POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 

_ heondon Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal, G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Session 1902-3. 


. | “HE following Prospectuses are now ready, and 
may be had on to the 

Faculties of Arts and 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Indian School, 

The Department of Fine wat 

The of E and Architecture. 

The Department of Pub’ Ks 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 

Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 


Courses of Instruction are provided for students desiring to uate at the 


‘ ng he of London in any of the following Faculties :— ws, Medicine, 
ing, and E and Political Science. 
FEES. 
Composition Fee, 3 ene course in the Faculty of Arts .. 60 guineas. 

” Engineering .. eo 825 

Complete M.B. Course oe 
Fees in the Faculty of Sci vary, ding to the course taken, from 30 to 

40 guineas a year. 
Students are admitted to courses of instruction in any one subject, provided there 
room. 


Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research Work in the various 
subjects taught at the College. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


; ] ‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, 
OCTOBER st, 1902. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 
¢ ‘Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate of nearly £900 are ied annually. 
edical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum » Library, &c. 
The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 
reach of the Hospital. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
handbook forwarded on application. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ULL COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 


STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
Theology, at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparations for all examinations of the University. 
Michaelmas term commences October 2. 
For ; ee and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 


London, W.C. 
WOMEN: S DEPARTMENT, Kensington.— Michaelmas Term commences 
October 13. Apply to the Vick-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


= 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 

The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of only is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY y ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER 

d that their names will be up letters are 
mar! * Private,” but they are requested to supply particu’ respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, = to post their jetters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
tos Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


UTHORS —A London Printer, established 50 years, 

will submit Estimates for producing Works in Book, Pamphlet, or other 

form at very low prices. Arrangements for publishing if desired. Manuscripts 

read. printed. Brotuers, 8 and 9 Hayne Street, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST for Compan Ad Advice, 
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P. & UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
* CEYLON STRAI irs, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA’ and NEW ZEALAN 


P. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
» TOURS. For Particulars zs apply at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘“ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


_ SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. _ 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. fi 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5S., 3S., 28. ; Promenade, 1s. ; Season Tickets (transferable), 1, 2, 3, and 
5 guineas.—RoBeRT Newman, Manager. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : “‘CLovEworT, LONDON.” 


ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 

HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 

distance of Sandringham. Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to [He Proprietor. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H. _M. THE KING. 

“ Dear Str,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so weil got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 

Vours faithfully, 
“*R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. KNOLLYS.” 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’ ’—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” — London Daily C. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Doigelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


“*A brilliant book.”"~-7he Times. “ Particularly good.” —A cademy. 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s,; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LO NDO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect | 


the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 


who = this would help. 
on SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 


FOR R_ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 


| 2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


for every day of every year. 


it should be, and I should be very grateful if those | 3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 


for accidents only in one year. 


| 4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 


never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 


Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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READING. 


“The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


“AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. Full 
of poetry.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MYSTICAL MARRIAGE. LOVE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE 
By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of ‘‘Les Demi-Vierges.” 6s. 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


FREDERIQUE. 
By the Same Author. 6s. 


By MAMIE BOWLES. 3s. 6d. 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER 
OF MARRIAGE. 


“A CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY.”—Morning Post. 


DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


THREE VOLS. NOW READY. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. 
By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


EL OMBU. 
By W. H. HUDSON. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 
By MAXIM GORKY. 


ROSSETTI. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 
CLOTH, 2s. NET; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. NET. 
Volumes on DURER and FRED. WALKER 
will be published at the beginning of next month. 


FOR THE SUMMER.—Demy 8vo. sco pp. 6s. net. 


THE COUNTRY 
MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. OWEN 


(Collaborator in all the Work signed ‘‘A Son of the Marshes”) and Prof. 
G. 5. Bourcer, F.L.S., F.G.S. A New Edition, complete in x vol., with 
Notes by the late Lord Litrorp. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 
Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. 
With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols. 10s. net. (I. and II., ss. net ; III. and IV., ss.) 


NOW READY.—EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 


By Count BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. 
Translated and Annotated by L. E. Oppycxe. 


With 7: Portraits and 15 Autographs, £3 3s. net. The celebrated Italian classic 

1 Reproductions ntings, Drawings, Reliefs, edals, an 
phael, Titian, Leonardo, Callini, and others. 


Apply to your own Bookseller for a full Prospectus. 
DUCKWORTH & CO.,°3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece 
cloth, 5s. net each. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Gezorce C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. Second Edition. 

VWELASQUEZ. By R. A.M. STEVENSON. Third Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. Second Edition. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup Crurrwett. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Srracuey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. RusHroxtn, M.A. 

CORREGGIO. By Se_wyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By Hore REa. 

PERUGINO. ByG. C. WILLIAMson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa LorENzO PRIULI-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marcuesa Buria- 


MACCHI, 
GIORGIONE. By Hersert Cook, M.A. 
MEMLINGC. By W. H. James WEALE. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Warers, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marcu 
FRANCIA. By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scorv. 
MANTEGNA. By Maup 
REMBRANDT. By Matco.tm BELL. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason PERkINs. 


WILKIE. By Lorp RonaLtp SUTHERLAND GOWER, M.A., 
F.S.A. 


GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 
WATTEAU. By Epccumse STA ey, B.A. [Zn the press. 


“* It was, perhaps, the unique method of R. A. M. Stevenson's ‘ Velasquez ’ that 
set the fashion, but certainly each volume of the series is fresh and individual, and 
contains the impressions of writers who have stood face to face with the pictures 
under discussion.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* The series is of high value and great promise......evidently being carried out 
conscientiously, and without the sparing of pains or labour.” —Magaszine of Art. 

“Une trés intéressante collection de pr ee gp artistiques qui, au point de 
vue du plan général, comme & celui de la sfireté de ses renseignemens, dépasse de 
beaucoup toutes les collections analogues publi¢es jusqu’ici en France ou en 
Allemagne.”—Revue des Deux Mondes. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, is. net. each; or in limp 


leather, with photogravure frontispiece, 2s. net. 
NOW READY. 


VELAZQUEZ. ByG. C. WILLIAMson, Litt. D. 
BURNE-JONES. By MAtcotm BELL. 

FRA ANGELICO. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
WATTS. ByC. T. BATEMAN. 

ROMNEY. By Rowley CLEEVE. 

WATTEAU. By Epccumse STALEY, B.A. 
HOLMAN HUNT. By G. C. Litt.D. 
HOLBEIN. By A. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
REYNOLDS. By Row.ey CLEEVE. 
LBIGHTON. By G. C. Litt.D. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. G. BELL. 
HOGARTH. By G. E. ANSTRUTHER. 


ALMA-TADEMA. By HELEN ZIMMERN. [Zmmediately. 
RAPHAEL. By W. MacDoucaLt Scort. [Jmmediately. 
CORREGGIO. By Leaver Scort. [Jn the press. 
GREUZE. By Haro_p ARMITAGE. [ln the press. 


Others in the press. 
= blished in handy form at the price of one shilling each, and are the 
ion pallens of this which have ever been offered to the 
public. In their way the little volumes are quite perfect."—Westminster Budget. 
“The illustrations are uniformly excellent. If art is to be made popular, this 
assuredly is the way to do it.”—Pall Madi Gazette. 
‘* Exceedingly handy and pretty.” —Oxt/ook. 
“ They are exquisite little vol , artistically bound, and each containing re 
ductions of eight of the most representative works of the artist written of. How 
the publisher can produce the works at a shilling each will puzzle most book- 
buyers. They are marvels of cheapness: the binding, letterpress, illustrations, 
and general get-up being beyond praise.” —Black and White. : 
“* Written by acknowledged authorities, and illustrated with reproductions of the 
t painters’ works, they should prove widely useful as well as interesting intro- 
uctions to any study of the respective artists’ works.” —Odserver. f 
“ These dainty little volumes are beautifully illustrated, and produced at a price 
which will place them within the means of all." —Ladies’ Field, 


‘Messrs. Bell's List of Books on Art and Architecture will be sent 
on Application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SporTisw: & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 
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